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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


For the first time in the history of The Texas Review all its prose 
articles this month were written by members of the faculty of the 
University of Texas. 


Joun P. SsoLanper of Cedar Bayou, Texas, contributed four poems 
to the Review of January, 1919. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones (General Literature) is the ethene of 
Gargoyles, a volume of verse, and of “The Shadow” in the second 
series of Wisconsin Plays, besides many poems that have appeared 
in the Review. 

Tuap W. Riker (Modern European History) wrote “President Wil- 
son’s Dogma” for the Review of January, 1919. 

GeraLp E. SeBoyar is an instructor in English. 

ALBERT EDMUND TroMBLY (Romance Languages) has written much 
verse and verse criticism for the Review and other periodicals. 

JAMES FRANK Dosre (English) has experienced actual cowboy life 
on the Texas plains. 

STanLEY Royat AsHBy (English) recently returned from service 
with the Y. M. C, A. in France. 


The following articles are soon to appear in The Tezas Review: 

“The Restraint of Nationality,” by Clyde Eagleton, of Southern 
Methodist University. 

“How Near Was the East?” by A. J. Morrison of Hampden Sidney, 
Virginia. 

“The Progress Pieces of the Eighteenth Century,” by R. H. Grifith 
of the University of Texas. 

“Pagan and Preacher,” by R. C. Harrison of Southwest Texas 
Normal College. 

“Robert Herrick’s Pillar of Fame,” by A. C. Judson of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


“The Humor of George Eliot,” by May Tomlinson of Saugerties, 
N. Y. 


“The Poetry of Ernest Dowson,” by May Netzer of the University 
of Texas. 





LIMITATIONS 
By JoHn P. SJOLANDER 


I 


Visions are his, for Song’s sweet spirit kissed 

His eyes before they pierced earth’s murk and mist. 
To him the Source of Life a memory clings, 

And he, clear-eyed, sees fairylands exist 
In hidden little nooks ’mong common things. 





For him no earth begins, no heaven ends; 

If one neglects, the other makes amends, 
Till each by turns performs the better part. 

Oh! heav’n with earth, and earth with heaven blends, 
When seeing eyes are windows of the heart. 


Gods, men and fairies, stand before him clear; 

He sees the good all have, the bad all share. 
Often most godlike is the man who plods, 

Tll-will at times the kindliest fairies bear, 
And much humanity is in the gods. 


II 


He moves ’mong men who feel that life is sweet, 
Because the earth is soft beneath their feet, 
And overhead are deep, mysterious skies. 
Glad days are swift, and dark-winged nights are fleet— 
Shadows that flit before light-blinded eyes. 


Perhaps some beauty casts a brightening beam 
Across their way brief as a firefly’s gleam, 
Or some rare flower, hidden at their feet, 
Sends up perfume until its petals seem, 
Airy and light, their very lips to meet. 
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But he sees beauty, glad-eyed, face to face, 
And finds the flower in its hiding-place; 
And gladness comes to him with laughing glance. 
But they that gleams and win-blown odors chase 
Must always find life’s little joys by chance. 





III 


As frets a coal to be a flaming fire, 

So is his heart consumed with one desire— 
To stop the fumble-footed in their race, 
To salve the eyes that questing burn and tire, 

Seeking in vain to find a resting-place. 


With lifted hands he tries to bid them stay, 
But peace and rest, they say, is far away. 
They haunt the hills, and search the valley lands, 
And reach for something at the close of day— 
A shadow only falls upon their hands. 


Across the distances he looks and calls; 
His sign none sees, his message faints and falls, 

But always—though sweet silence were his choice— 
When beauty bares herself in peaceful halls, 

He is impelled to give his vision voice. 





IV 


How blest were visions and their eestasies, 

If the revealed were but for him that sees! 
But worthily bestowed, the gift we get, 

Until ’tis paid for, gives the heart no ease, 
But weighs it down—an unrequited debt. 


So, when he sees the star—the promised star— 
Long since arrived, while others look afar 
To see it coming—still something to be, 
What magic shall he use that will not mar 
Their sight forever, teaching them to see? 
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How shall he name that star, and name it right, 
That it might work its wonders of delight 
Upon the earth as in the heaven above? 
Amid earth’s hate and strife that bring but blight, 
And where no love is, dare he name it Love? 


V 


He looks upon the past with gratitude, 
And lives the present in responsive mood; 

But the great future, with close-scanning eyes, 
He searches out, to find therein the good 

That shall make earth once more a paradise. 


Then from the human race, made pure and strong, 
Might shall have passed, and Right, and cruel Wrong; 
And all the millions of the earth, made free, 
Shall sing with mighty voice a new-made song - 
Of love safeguarding life and liberty. 


Thus the new day, by man for eons sought, 
A vision glorious to him is brought. 
But when he sees how ’mid a great despair, 
And many tears, its beauty must be wrought— 
He mutely lifts his anguished face in prayer. 


VI 
O visions! The eternal in them shine, 
And in their light he walks ways half divine, 
Where beauty is, and all pure thoughts have birth 
That shape life’s purposes in one design, 
To better all things on a brighter earth. 


O visions magical, that lift apart 
The veil that hides the universal heart! 

He sees it pulse with hopes no words can tell— 
At the least sound of joy he sees it start— 

And in his heart he knows that all is well. 
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And so he views the sunset with glad eyes, 
For just beyond it is the bright sunrise 

Upon his day of dreams—his dreams come true. 
Oh! what a little space of darkness lies 

Between the days—the old day and the new. 





THE SUNDIAL* 
A Play in One Act 


By Howarp Mumrorp JONES 


AGLAIA 
DORIS 
AGNES 
EUNICE 
OLIVER 
FLORESTAN 


A garden. The center of the stage is occupied by a pool, 
surrounded by a low stone coping, and fed by a murmuring 
little fountain that plays in the center of it. Behind this 
there is a tall marble bench of the kind usually seen in pic- 
tures of Roman villas or Italian gardens, and behind this 
again there is a row of five cedar trees, statuesque and mourn- 
ful. On either side of these, and here and there through the 
branches, you may catch glimpses of the shadowy valley be- 
low the crest on which the garden lies. To the extreme left 
stands a weather-beaten column, breast-high, which may once 
have supported a sun-dial. There is no sun-dial now—is it 
because the owner of the place does not care enough to note 
the passing of the hours? There is also a hedge along the 
left, with an opening in it through which one would come 
from the road. But no one ever comes. On the right, in the 
foreground, are some scattered rose-bushes, from which the 
flowers have fallen, all but two or three, and these are losing 
their petals. Along the weather-beaten wall, which forms the 
right of the stage, there is a straggling path. In the wall, to 
the back, there is a gate, or rather an opening leading through 
an old pergola into the house. Over this straggles an un- 
kept grapevine. 


It is just after sunset and though you can not tell exactly 
where that miracle occurs, you are probably looking out over 


*All rights reserved. 
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the valley to the east, since the sky is a light green that deep- 
ens over the far-away hills. The effect of this strange lighting 
is to give the garden that atmosphere of oversripe decay you 
sometimes feel in a painting by Bécklin: an air of unhealthy 
sadness, as though this place had waited over-long for the 
culmination of some tronic tragedy. 


An oppressive silence lasts for a long time. Then, far down 
the valley, there is a low mutter of far-off drums, and tha 
fountain seems to leap fitfully at their music. By and by an 
old woman enters from the right. Her name is AGLAIA, 
and she, too, seems to partake of the hectic sadness of the 
place. There is something a little wild about her, though re- 
strained. She walks with none of the uncertainty of old age, 
but rather with the firmmess of one bent on a secret and in- 
scrutable mission. Her gestures have an abruptness, too, that 
is strange. Except that she is very old and very wise there is 
probably little to say about her. The emotions of a long life 
have gathered in her heart, where hate and love and sorrow 
make a still pool from which she has often given drink of 
bitter-sweet waters to those not so old nor so patient as she. 
She is clad in a faded black robe, bound with a girdle—t 
seems to be the custom of the country; her short gray hair 
falls wntidily around her head. When one is old what is 
the use of caring? No lovers will ever come to her, and then 
they will comb it for her on the deathbed anyway. Her 
eyes, when you see them, look beyond you very far away. 
She stands at the left of the pool, looking over the valley. 

Another old woman comes silently from the house, bearing 
a water-jar which she places with uncertain hands on the 
stone coping around the pool. It almost topples in as she 
puts it there, but she recovers it and keeps it safe by placing 
one hand on it, with a faintly vexed air, as though she does 
not care very much whether it falls in or not. As she 
straightens you see that her dress is much like Aglaia’s, but 
better kept, nor is she as old. Her philosophy has all the 
resignation of the other’s, but she has not yet come to that 
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stage of eternal calm which accepts all things, and in which 
there are no surprises left. Her name is DORIS. 

The first old woman turns slowly and speaks. Her voice 
seems to come from some one else as though, like her hair, 
she had long age ceased to take care of tt. 


AGLAIA: You? . . . He will not come. He will 
never come. If he does, it will be too late. Every one comes 
to this place too late. . . . Look out, you will lose your 
water-jar. 


(She says this calmly, even the admonition about the 
water-jar, though DORIS, by an unsteady motion, has 
almost toppled it into the pool for the second time.) 


DORIS: You are always saying that. I should think you 
would be ashamed of yourself. 

AGLAIA: When you are as old as I am, you will know 
many things and forget many things. 


DORIS: (With toothless petulance) ‘‘When you are as 
old as I——’’! As if you were very much older. You are 
always pretending to be so much wiser because I was born 
when her father died, and you— 


(She leaves the jar to its fate and advances toward 
the other, her petulance already forgotten.) 


Do you think he will ever come? 

AGLAIA: How should I know? But if he does come 
it will be too late, so that he might better never come at all. 

DORIS: Why will it be too late? 

AGLAIA: Because when one has waited over-long there 
comes a time when it makes no difference. 


(She goes slowly to the bench and sits there impas- 
sively with folded hands. DORIS watches her with 
troubled eyes from the pool where she has kneeled.) 
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DORIS: (Slowly) No difference. 


AGLAIA: (Inscrutably) . . . She is beyond waiting. 
She is like me. I myself am beyond waiting. Per- 
haps that is what we have waited for. 

DORIS: (Pausing as she starts to dip the jar into the 
pool) Perhaps. You are older than I. But I do not 
think one ever gets beyond waiting. . . . There is the 
sun-dial. 

AGLAIA: (Nods in a kind of secret, expressionless 
laughter.) ; 

DORIS: They took it away the afternoon he left. She 
stood by the rose-bush there while Nicholas unscrewed it and 
broke it. She told him to break it. I remember. . . . I 
am not old but I remember. I wore my green dress that after- 
noon to wait on her. You do not remember that. 

AGLAIA: (Calmly) Nicholas is dead. 

DORIS: (Gets up with difficulty and goes slowly to the 
pillar where the sun-dial stood) See . . . Here are the 
four holes where the screws went. . . . I am old but I 
remember. 

AGLAIA: (With contemptuous insistence) Nicholas is 
dead. 

DORIS: (Turning on her with the mild fury of the old) 
Why do you say that? You are always trying to give your- 
self airs. . . . He did not kiss you by the rose-bush 

4 my Nicholas. 

AGLAIA: (Patiently) No. I waited for him but he 
did not come. 

DORIS: No, he came to me. He said you put on too 
many airs. You have always been very proud. 

AGLATA: (Stonily) That was a long time ago. He is 
dead now. 

DORIS: (Forgetting her malice) Yes. . . He loved 
me then. But it was a long time afterwards he broke the 
sun-dial. 

AGLAIA: Forty years ago. . . . It was foolish. But 
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then she has always been obstinate. I remember when she 
was a child. 

DORIS: (Jealously) She always liked you best. 

AGLAIA: (Proudly) I nursed her. 

DORIS: (After a reflective pause, returning to the pool) 
Why do you say it was foolish to break the sun-dial ? 

AGLAIA: It is always foolish to try to forget time. 

DORIS: Ido not think so. I would have done as she did. 

AGLAIA: Perhaps. . . . Nicholas kissed you—he 
did not kiss me. That is why I know. 

DORIS: Yes, he kissed me. . . . Do you think she 
forgets? 

AGLAIA: Forgets what? 

DORIS: That she is getting old. 

AGLAIA: Ido not know. Ithinkso. . . . Listen, I 
will tell you something. 

DORIS: (Spitefully) You are always telling me some- 
thing. 

AGLAIA: This is a secret. 

DORIS: (With tremulous eagerness) What is it? 

AGLAIA: I know where the sun-dial is. 

DORIS: Where is it? . . . Nicholas put it away. 

AGLAIA: I know. But I went and got it. 

DORIS: Where is it? 

AGLAIA: I have it. . . . Some day she will ask 
for it. 

DORIS: I do not think so. What good is a broken sun- 
dial ? 

AGLAIA: When one is past waiting, even a broken sun- 
dial is better than none. 


(There is again a rumble of drums, this time nearer 
than before.) 


DORIS: (Startled) What is that? 
AGLAIA: I do not know. I will see. . . . You had 
better get your water and go into the house. She will scold. 
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DORIS: (With impotent rage) You need not give me 
orders. 


(Nevertheless she fills the jar in the pool, slowly and 
with the feeble carefulness of age. AGLAIA rises 
and looks once more over the valley. As DORIS tilts 
the jar upright, an impatient, youthful voice calls 
from the pergola.) 


AGNES: Haven’t you brought that water yet? 


(AGNES enters. She is yowng and buoyant in a sub- 
dued fashion, so that you wonder how long it will be 
before this garden will wholly catch her soul as it has 
caught everything else. She is not only young, she 
is pretty, but since there are no young men to tell her 
so, she does not know how pretty she is nor what her 
prettiness is for. She has at times a look of baffled 
inquiry, of perplexed wonder, on this account. Her 
eyes are wide and blue and candid under her splendid 
hair which she wears after a Greek fashion. Her 
garment is Greek, too, of a white material—indeed, 
she suggests more than anything else a panel by Alma- 
Tadema. Her scolding has im it the impatience of 
youth with age; an impatience barely tempered by 
the knowledge that Doris is feeble and must be 
humored, and the conviction, gained from previous 
scoldings, that nothing she can say will hurry the 
old anyway.) 


The mistress has asked twice for you, Doris. You really must 
try to hurry, even though you are old. . . . There. 

Is it too heavy? Let me help you to the gate with it. 

You musn’t stand talking so long with Aglaia the next time 
you are sent for something. 





(By dint of these observations DORIS its got out of 
the pergola and eventually into the house, for 
AGNES returns alone.) 
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AGNES: (Eagerly) Did you hear the drums? 

AGLAIA: (Without turning) Yes. 

AGNES: 0O! Do you suppose—do you suppose it can pos- 
sibly be he? 

AGLAIA: Who? 

AGNES: The princess’s lover, Florestan. Who else should 
I mean? 

AGLAIA: (Turns slowly and comes down) Who else? 
How should I know? Some lover of your own. 

AGNES: (Laughs a little sadly) <A lover? I do not 
know what lovers are. And in this house? 

AGLAIA: (With an irony imperceptible to AGNES) 
Why not in this house? 

AGNES: Because every one is very old here and love is 
for the young. 

AGLAIA: (With a strange accent) Oh. 


(A pause. AGNES sits by the pool, sometimes lean- 
ing forward to see her reflection.) 


AGLAIA: There are no mirrors in the house— 

AGNES :(Looking in the pool) No, I have to look in the 
pool to comb my hair. 

AGLAIA: There are no mirrors in the house and the sun- 
dial is broken. That is because she wished to hide from Time. 
And because the sun-dial was broken and could not count the 
hours, and there were no mirrors to tell her she is old, she 
thinks that Time has forgotten her. . . . Tell me, child, 
when you comb her hair does she let you call it gray? 

AGNES: No, I must always call it black. . . . And 
once when we were here in the garden she would not look in 
the pool when I asked her to. 

AGLAIA: She would have seen her face in it and learned 
that she is old. It is foolish to try to cheat Time. 

AGNES (Awed) She must love him very much 
I do not think it is foolish, after all. 

AGLAIA: I loved Nicholas, and I know I am old. But 
love is very strange. 
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AGNES: Some day I will fall in love, too, only he will 
not go away as Florestan did. 
ever come back? 

AGLAIA: Perhaps. 
again. He may be coming now. 

AGNES: Suppose he should! I hope he will bring a 
young squire with him, with dark eyes and a handsome face. 
Tell me, Aglaia— 

AGLAIA: Yes? 

AGNES: What will you do if Florestan comes? 

AGLAIA: (Enigmatically) I? . . . I will hold the 
sun-dial in my hand. 


Do you think he will 


I have heard the drums 


(AGNES looks up with a puzzled face, about to ask a 
question, but before she can frame it, some one is 
heard coming from the house, and she gets up quickly 
and respectfully. AGLAIA rises slowly, too. It ts 
the mistress. She enters slowly, DORIS behind her, 
mumbling to her with garrulous malice.) 


(How shall I describe the mistress of the house? In 
appearance she is tall and thin and stately, thin with 
the self-consuming uncertainty of forty years, stately 
with the habit of fifty. She has worn her sorrow 
with grave and patient pride. She is clad in a girl’s 
robe, like AGNES, and her hair, no longer black, is as 
carefully arranged as when Florestan went away long 
ago. Probably it is arranged in exactly the same way, 
and this robe is exactly like the one she then wore. 
And in this incongruity there is nothing unpleasant or 
awkward or even comic; her hallucination becomes 
her inscrutably, fits her with sober dignity, exalts and 
purifies her like a garment of suffering. Finally there 
are her eyes. They are dark and cavernous,and wide. 
They have in them the look of one who has sought 
patiently for the key to an insoluble riddle, and 
something of the gently unseeing gaze of the som- 
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nabulist. And they are tired, like her voice. Her 
motions, too, have the lassitude of one who lives with 
phantoms, and. sometimes she does not seem to hear 
people who speak to her, and answers like one whose 
attention is fixed on other things. Her name is 
EUNICE.) 


DORIS: She has kept it. . . . You told Nicholas to 
break it, but she has kept it. . . . She told me so herself. 


(EUNICE walks vaguely forward, keeping away from 
the pool, and DORIS follows her, mumbling weakly.) 


EUNICE: (In her tired voice) Aglaia, why is this? 
DORIS: . . . You did not want to see it but she kept 
it. ced 
(AGLAIA preserves her silence.) 
EUNICE: (Tentatively) Have you kept the sun-dial 
that Nicholas broke, Aglaia? 
(AGLAIA nods.) 
EUNICE: Why did you do that? Don’t you know that I 
do not wish ever to see it again? 
DORIS: . . . said she kept it. 
EUNICE: Don’t, Doris. 
(She waits patiently for AGLAIA to answer.) 
AGLAIA: (In a low, insistent voice) I have kept the 
sun-dial so that when the time comes you may have it again. 
EUNICE: (With mild reproof) Why! Aglaia! That 
time will never come, unless . . . unless the knight Flor- | 
estan should want the sun-dia!l put back when he returns. But 
when he returns— 
(Her voice trails off into uncertainty.) 
AGNES: (Impulsively) When he returns to you, 
madam, he-will wish to forget time past, and time to come. 
EUNICE: What? . . . O yes, of course. So you see, 
Aglaia, there is really no use for you to keep the sun-dial, 
especially when you know it is against my wishes. It was 
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very careless of them to let you have it. . . . Who took 
it away for me? 

AGNES: Nicholas, the gardener, madam. 

EUNICE: O yes. . . . He should not have let her 
have it. . . . I told him to break it. . . . Where is 
Nicholas, the gardener? Let him be called. 

AGNES: (Respectfully) Nicholas, the gardener, is dead. 

EUNICE: (Itke one partly awakened from a dream) 
Dead? When did he die? I should have been told. 

It must have been. 


(She looks uncertainly at DORIS, then speaks softly 
to AGLAIA.) 







He loved Doris, did he not? Nicholas, the gardener ? 
AGLAIA: (Briefly) Yes, madam. 












| EUNICE: That is too bad. . . . I am very sorry, 
Doris. I would not have been cross about the water-jar if I 
had known. 





(Abandoning the topic, she looks vaguely around 
the garden.) 


















. I wish everything to be left exactly as it is. Flor- 
estan would not like changing things and we must respect 
| his wishes. That is why I had the sun-dial broken. I wish 
i nothing changed. 
| DORIS: Nothing is changed, mistress, although Aglaia— 
/ (She hesitates malevolently.) 

EUNICE: What about Aglaia? You are always talking 
about Aglaia. 

DORIS: (Disregarding the reproof) Aglaia said it was 
foolish to break the sun-dial. 
EUNICE: (Scarcely hearing her) Oh. . . Why did 








you say that, Aglaia? 
AGLAIA: Beeause it is true, mistress. 
EUNICE: ‘True? 
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AGLAIA: One can not hide from Time. It is better to 
march with him than against him. 

EUNICE: While Florestan is away { do not wish to 
think or hear or speak of Time. Doris is not always talking 
of Time. 

AGLAIA: Doris does not know the uses of Time, my 
mistress. 

EUNICE: You and Doris are always quarreling. Why 
do you quarrel so? 


(She does not say this querulously, but with a slow, 
impersonal directness, like a child.) 


DORIS: It is because Nicholas loved me— 

AGLAIA: (Firmly) It is because Doris does not under- 
stand the meaning of Time. 

EUNICE: (By her manner lets the matter drop) I do 
not wish you to quarrel with Doris. . . I—lI wish every- 
thing to stay as it is. (The rose-bushes catch her attention 
for the first time.) Where are all the roses gone? 

AGLAIA: They have gone with the sun-dial, mistress. 

EUNICE: (Not heeding her) There are only three left, 
and they are losing their petals. Was there a wind this 
morning ? 

DORIS: No, mistress. 

EUNICE: That is strange. When Florestan went away 
all the bushes were thick with roses. . . - Have you 
been picking them, Agnes? 

AGNES: (A little indignantly) No; indeed, madam. 
They are— 

EUNICE: (Kindly and wistfully) I thought you might 
have a lover of your own. You may have the roses from the 
back of the house, but do not take these. . . . Perhaps 
it is because Nicholas is gone. Has someone stolen them? 
(There is no reply; she seems to expect none.) Florestan 
gave me a rose when he went away. He will not like to see 
that they have been stealing them. . . . We must keep 
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better watch. . . . Nothing must be changed. Will you 
keep watch, Agnes? 


(AGNES nods, and bites her lips to keep back the 
tears.) 


EUNICE: (As though from far away) He gave me a 
rose. He said my lips were like it, and they would wither. 
But he was wrong. Was he not wrong, Doris? 

DORIS: (Suffering under a calm look from AGLAIA) 
Yes, mistress. 

EUNICE: He will discover he was wrong when he re- 
turns, and then he will love me. . . . He said he did not 
have time for love. What was that? . 


(The drums sound a third time, near at hand and 
ominous.) 


AGLAIA: Drums, madam, in the valley. 

EUNICE: (With dawning interest) This is the only 
time I have heard drums in the valley. What are they for? 

AGNES: They are for the soldiers and the knights. 

EUNICE: (Waking like a flash of flame, her hand to her 
lips in a tremor of hope and uncertainty) For the knights? 
Perhaps. ; 

AGLAIA: (With steely coldness) They are for the old 
men, my mistress. When the old men return from the wars 
drums are beaten. 

EUNICE: (Losing all interest, as a flame that shoots up 
from a dying fire suddenly vanishes into ashes) Old men. 

He will come with a trumpet. 

AGNES: They are coming this way. 

EUNICE: (Wearily) It may be some one to ask shelter. 
Let Agnes wait and see. It is not Florestan. He would have 
a trumpet. . . . Come, Doris. 

DORIS: (Diffidently) But even though he is old. 
EUNICE: Well? 

DORIS: He may bring news. 
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EUNICE: (Considers this a moment, then puts the pos- 
sibility patiently away) No, he would not know Florestan. 
This is an old man and Florestan is young. The old do not 
know the young in the valley. . . . Let Agnes wait. 

AGLAIA: (Strangely to AGNES) The young do not 
know the old on the heights. 

EUNICE: Come, Aglaia. 


(They go in, EUNICE and DORIS together, slowly, 
and AGLAIA a little behind them. AGNES stands 
by the pool, watching them, troubled by AGLAIA’S 
words. It is growing darker. She takes a step or two 
uncertainly and looks around. There is no one. She 
rapidly unbinds her hair, kneeling by the pool and 
peering in to see her reflection. Then she studies va- 
rious effects as she does it up again. She is young and 
evanescent and beautiful in the twilight. There is a 
rattle of metal outside and AGNES pauses, startled. 
Nothing happens. She goes on with her toilet. Then 
through the hedge a young man comes and stops 
abruptly at the sight of AGNES. This is OLIVER, 
the squire. He is squarely built and erect, with curly 
chestnut har and dark eyes. A horn is slung over 
his shoulder. He carries himself proudly like one 
who enters life through the gate of youth as a prince 
going to his kingdom. He watches AGNES with 
parted lips and shining eyes. Suddenly she looks up: 
their eyes meet, and they say nothing. It is over; 
there is nothing to say; the prince has come into his 
kingdom. At last he moves toward her and breaks 
the spell.) 


AGNES: (Although she does not care) Who. 
Who are you? 

OLIVER: (In a low, happy voice) What difference 
does it make? I am Oliver. 

AGNES: (Gets up slowly, giving her hair a final twist. 
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Then she looks at OLIVER with glad wonder.) Oliver. 

Did you come with the drums? 

OLIVER: Yes. (With a curious mixture of awe and 
matter-of-factness and joy) You are the most beautiful 
woman in the world. (AGNES raises one hand to her throat 
with a little cry.) 

AGNES: But I thought the drums were for old men, 
and you— 

OLIVER: (Laughs) My master is an old man. I came 
with him. He is waiting for me down there. 

(He leads her to the bench and they both sit down.) 
AGNES: (Alarmed) Then you will have to go back? 
OLIVER: (With his happy laugh) Yes, but there is no 

hurry. He will wait. He is used to waiting. Just think, he 
is searching for a woman whose name he does not know and 
whose home he has forgotten. He says he loved her, though 
he is very old. Isn’t that strange? 

AGNES: But if he loves her, how can he have forgotten? 

OLIVER: I don’t know. I could not forget you. If you 
will tell me your name, I will never forget it. 

AGNES: (Shyly) I am Agnes. 

OLIVER: ‘‘Agnes . . . Agnes.”’ It is beautiful— 
like you. It is more beautiful than my trumpet when I 
sound it. 

AGNES: But you said you came with the drums. If your 
master is old, why do you carry a trumpet? 

OLIVER: I do not know exactly. I thought once he did 
not know he was old, for when he first took me with him I 
used to blow my horn before the castles and the ladies came 
out to see us. That was when the master first began searching 
for the princess whose name he does not know. But lately 
he will not let me blow any more, perhaps because the ladies 
sometimes laughed. Or possibly the right lady never came. 
So yesterday, when we came to the valléy down there, we had 
the drums because my master is old, and now the ladies do 
not come out at all. . . . I have asked to sound the horn 
for him but he would not let me. Sometimes— 
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AGNES: (Eagerly) Yes? 

OLIVER: Sometimes I blow it by myself. I will blow it 
for you, if— if— 

AGNES: If—what, Oliver? 

OLIVER: If you will kiss me. 

AGNES: (Innocently) I will kiss you gladly, Oliver, 
and I should like to hear you sound your horn, but your 
master told you not to. And besides he is waiting for you in 
the valley. (OLIVER rises.) 

OLIVER: (With youthful confidence) Oh, there will be 
time enough! I am sure his princess does not live in this old 
place, and that is what he sent me for. (He puts the horn to 
his mouth.) 

AGNES: . (Struck by a sudden thought) Oliver! What 
is your master’s name? 

OLIVER: I'll tell you in a minute—when you have 
kissed me. 


(He blows a cheery call on the trumpet that shatters 
the decaying sorrow of the garden like a sword 
thrust.) 


OLIVER: (Leaning over her) Now— (As she hesitates) 
You promised! (She lifts her lips.) 

AGNES: Then you will tell me? 

OLIVER: Yes. 


(Kisses her. The sound of the horn has brought 
DORIS running in as fast as her age will let her. She 
reaches the end of the pergola just in time to see the 
kiss.) 


OLIVER: (Straightening up) His name— 

DORIS: Who is that? (AGNES startles up.) Who 
sounded the horn? 

OLIVER: (Cheerfully) I did. 

DORIS: (Out of breath from hurrying) And who—who 
are you? Are you—? Have you come at last? 
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OLIVER: (As though it explained everything) I am 


Oliver. 
DORIS: (With a micture of disappointment and relief) 
Oh! . . . And you— (She gets her breath, takes in the 


situation and speaks sharply) What are you doing here? 
Where is your master? 
OLIVER: He is— (Turning to indicate) There he is 


now. 


(In the opening of the hedge stands a knight. The 
first impression that you get of him is of his armor, 
which is rusty and battered and worn. His head is 
bare and you can see his face. He is old—he seems 
to belong to this garden. His face is very sad as 
though with him the mortality of the spirit was be- 
ginning to weigh down the mortality of the flesh. His 
eyes seem dull, his lips drawn, and he is very tired. He 
stands for a moment and they all look at him.) 











THE KNIGHT: I—I told you not to sound your trumpet 
again. I am past trumpets now. (DORIS and AGNES con- 
tinue to stare at him.) May I come in? 















(DORIS nods mutely. AGNES goes slowly to her, 
still watching him with fascinated eyes.) 





OLIVER: Let me help you, sir. 
to the bench.) 

THE KNIGHT: (With a pat on the boy’s shoulder and a 
vague smile) Thank you, Oliver. I—I am very tired. 

AGNES: (Going to DORIS with a little cry) Oh, it 
can’t be, it can’t be. 

DORIS (Slowly) No—No. (With gathering conviction) 
He would be very young and this man is very old. (To the 
KNIGHT) You are tired. Perhaps you will let us take 
care of you tonight. 

THE KNIGHT: You are very kind. I have travelled far 


(He leads the KNIGHT 
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and now I am ready to stop my journeying . . If 
Oliver . . . the horses. 


(He leans back on the bench and closes his eyes. 
OLIVER looks expectantly at DORIS.) 


DORIS: There is a path from the road. 

OLIVER: (To AGNES) Will you show me? 

DORIS: Agnes, go into the house and tell Aglaia we shall 
have a guest. (OLIVER goes out reluctantly through the 
hedge and AGNES disappears through the pergola. A little 
pause.) You have journeyed far? All my life I have wanted 
to journey. 

THE KNIGHT: (Without opening his eyes) I have 
journeyed far. 

DORIS: And been to wars? 

THE KNIGHT: Yes, I have been to the wars, 

DORIS: That must have been fine. Were you proud 
to go? 

THE KNIGHT: (Looking at her with weary eyes) Bat- 
tles and famine—and no water, and in the heart—in the heart 
always discontent—and yesterday— 

DORIS: Yesterday? 

THE KNIGHT: Yesterday I remembered I was old and 
now I will journey no longer. 

DORIS: (With sudden self-pity) It is very sad to be old. 

THE KNIGHT: One grows old suddenly ... ina 
night, in an hour. One is old when he discovers that all his 
life he has been mistaken. Tell me—you are old—what was 
your mistake? 

DORIS: (Slowly shakes her head) Ah . . . Mymis- 
take! My mistake has been in always remembering. 

THE KNIGHT: And mine was that I tried to forget. 

There is little difference. (He leans back again in 
the seat.) 

DORIS: (Softly) Tell me, what is it that you tried to 
forget? 
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THE KNIGHT: (Slowly) A garden. I thought the 
wars were better than love, and I went from love to the wars. 
And I found them bitter and everywhere love followed, until 
I turned to find him and then he fied away before me, and 
now—now I have been hunting for a garden. But lately—I 
know it is too late. . . . That isthe trouble. Everything 
comes too late. What do you try to remember? 

DORIS: I can not drive love away from me. I remember 
what— 

THE KNIGHT: Ah, but you have love to remember, and 
I—I have not even that. 

DORIS: You have a memory. 

THE KNIGHT: Ah! 

DORIS: A memory. 

THE KNIGHT: (Bitterly) No. {I do not know her 
name and her very face is vague sometimes. You are richer 
than I. 

DORIS: (Curiously) Don’t you know more of her than 
that? Is it a memory you are searching? 


THE KNIGHT: I was searching but I have stopped. I 
remember a garden, and that she was a princess. There 
were roses, too. 

DORIS: (The suspicion suddenly flashing on her) Oh! 


(She stands a moment in senile indecision.) 


THE KNIGHT: What is the matter? 

DORIS: (Shrilly) Look—look around you! This gar- 
den! Is it like the one you remember? 

THE KNIGHT: (Qutte calmly, looking around the 
garden) Yes, . . . something. But it is not the same. 
That garden was fresh and beautiful, and this old. There 
was a sun-dial, I remember. See, you have only the place for 
one. . . . And the rose-bushes were red with beauty and 
yours have scarcely any flowers at all. 

DORIS: But—the pool? 

THE KNIGHT: (Kindly) Many gardens have pools. 
(He is puzzled.) And yet— (Simply) This is so much like 
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it I was troubled for a moment. But my garden was full of 
youth, and yours— 

DORIS: (Disregarding what he has said, and leaning 
forward she asks slowly) What—is—your—name? 

THE KNIGHT: (Simply) Did I forget to tell you? I 
am very sorry. My name is Florestan. 


(DORIS stares at him as if he were a ghost. AGLAIA 
and AGNES come from the house.) 


THE KNIGHT: (Rising) Why, what is the matter? 


(AGLAIA and AGNES come forward, AGLAIA to 
DORIS, AGNES to FLORESTAN.) 


AGLAIA: (To FLORESTAN) If you will go with 
Agnes, she will take you to a room where you may rest. 

DORIS: (To AGLAIA) But—but— 

AGLAIA: I know. 

DORIS: No, you do not understand. He is— 

AGLAIA: (Firmly) I know.—Agnes— 

AGNES: Will you come, sir knight? 


(THE KNIGHT dumbly suffers himself to be led into 
the house by AGNES.) 


DORIS: (Frightened and angry) That is not right. 
She may meet him. She should be told first and prepared. 

AGLAIA: (Briefly and sardonically) Ah. . . Where 
is his squire? 

DORIS: (Peevishly) Why are you so proud? Pay at- 
tention to me. He is old, and she does not knowit. . . She 
is not prepared. 

AGLAIA: Where is the squire—Oliver? 

DORIS: I do not know. . . . With the horses. 

He is old, very old. She must be prepared. I will tell her. 
(She starts toward the house; AGLAIA stops her.) 
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AGLAIA: No, you must stay here. She will not see 
him. I told Agnes where to take him. 

DORIS: (Trying to leave) She must be told. ... 
He is old, and she must be prepared. ‘ 

AGLAIA: (Insistently) She must never be told. She 
must never know. 


DORIS: Why not? I will tell her. 
AGLAIA: No. 


DORIS: You are not the mistress here. I will tell her 
myself. Florestan is here. She will be glad. 

AGLAIA: Listen tome. The mistress does not know who 
he is. She is waiting for a young knight, and this man is 
old. He has changed. If she should learn the truth, she 
would. . . . It is better she should never know. 

DORIS: Oh, indeed! There you are with your airs again. 
The mistress has waited for Florestan forty years. Now he 
is come. What if he is old? She loves him. You do not 
know what love is. . . . Nicholas did not kiss you. 

AGLAIA: That is how I know. 

DORIS: Oh, indeed! You are so very wise! . . . The 
princess will be angry when she finds out. . . . I will 
tell her. 

AGLAIA: The princess does not love this old man. 

DORIS: He is Florestan. He told me himself. You did 
not know that. 

AGLAIA: Agnes told me enough. . . . But she does 
not love him. This is not her lover. 

DORIS: (Obstinately) He is Florestan. She must be 
prepared, because he is old. . . . I will tell her. 

AGLAIA: He is not Florestan. Florestan is a young 
man from before the time when the sun-dial was broken. It 
is he she loves. 

DORIS: When one loves, it makes little difference 
whether he is old or young. 

AGLAIA: When one loves, it matters a great deal whether 
one’s memories are beautiful. 
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DORIS: (With a sneer) Oh, indeed. And your mem- 
ories are doubtless very beautiful. __ 

AGLAIA: (Sadly) No, they are bitter. But if they 
had been beautiful, I would not have wanted to have them 
broken. The mistress has beautiful memories, and it is not 
right— 

DORIS: She has waited for him, and he has come. I will 
tell her. . . . And if her memories are broken, she will 
have Florestan. You did not have Nicholas. (AGLAIA 
does not flinch, neither does she sveak.) 

DORIS: (Defensively) She broke the sun-dial to wait 
for him. 

AGLAIA: She has forgotten that one must break all the 
sun-dials in the world to do any good. And then there is the 
sun-dial in the heart, besides. Her Florestan is young. 

Memories are better for old age. 

DORIS: You are always trying to quarrel with me. You 
do not want her to have Florestan because you did not have 
Nicholas. I wili tell her you are jealous .. . and 
proud. . . . (She moves toward the house.) 

AGLAIA: (Slowly) Yes. . . . That is it. 

I did not have Nicholas, but I have my memories, though they 
are bitter. She did not have Florestan and her memories are 
sweet. I would rather have bitter memories than none at all, 
but when one’s memories are sweet nothing else matters. You 
shall not tell her! 

DORIS: Oh ho! You pretend to be so wise. When one 
has one’s lover, nothing else matters. You who never had a 
lover, you can not know that. So I will tell her, myself. 


(EUNICE enters from the pergola.) 


AGLAIA: You are very cruel. . . . If you had lost 
Nicholas to me, you would know how cruel you are. 

EUNICE: I heard you speaking of Florestan. What is 
it? (The old women start; AGLAIA looks fixedly at DORIS, 
and neither speaks.) What is it? . . . Did the old man 
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who came with the drums bring news? And what was the 
trumpet? What is the matter? 

AGLAIA: (At length) Nothing. 

EUNICE: You have news of Florestan and you will not 
tell me. Is he—? No, no. Where is the old man? 

DORIS: He is in the house. Aglaia sent him in. No— 

EUNICE: Is there news? Tell me. Let him be brought 
here. . . . Whois with him? 

AGLAIA: Agnes is with him. 

EUNICE: Let him be brought at once. Call her, Doris, 
and let him be brought. At once! 

DORIS: (Hesitates wnder the conflicting emotions of 
hatred and fear of AGLAIA, the burden of her knowledge, 
and the difficulty of telling it.) Madam, the knight. 

He is old, and I— 

EUNICE: (Impatiently) Doris! (With an imperious 
gesture.) Call him at once. He has news and you will not 
tell me. 


(DORIS opens her mouth to speak and dares not. She 
goes out through the pergola.) 


AGLAIA: (Very grave) Madam, you must not. 

EUNICE: (Disregarding her) Why will you not tell 
me? Is it bad news? Why was I not informed? 

AGLAIA: I have just learned. . . . (OLIVER re- 
turns through the break in the hedge.) 

OLIVER: Agnes, Agnes !—Oh, I did not see— (He idisii 
confused.) 

EUNICE: Who is that? 

AGLAIA: That is Oliver. 

EUNICE: What do you want with Agnes? 

OLIVER: (Doubly embarrassed) Oh, madam, I— 

EUNICE: She is in the house. 


(Accepting this as permission to search for her, 
OLIVER crosses behind the bench.) 
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EUNICE: (To AGLAIA) You have not told me the 
knight’s name, Aglaia. 

AGLAIA: (Stands motionless in her dilemma. OLIVER 
has reached the pergola. At length she seems to end her in- 
‘ward struggle.) I do not know. 

EUNICE: Oh. . . . Is this his squire? 

AGLAIA: (Wrung by her sense of impending catas- 
trophe) No. . . . Yes... . O, do not ask me! 

EUNICE: Oliver! 

OLIVER: (Turning at the entrance of the pergola) Yes, 
madam. 

EUNICE: What is your master’s name? 

OLIVER: His name is Florestan, madam. 

EUNICE: (Sharply) Oh! 


(Instinctively she reaches for support; AGLAIA 
catches her. She covers her face with her hands.) 


OLIVER: (Puzzled) What is the matter? 
EUNICE: (Motioning him away) Go. . . Go away! 


(OLIVER goes out.) 


EUNICE: (Brokenly) He—he—and you would not tell 
me. O Aglaia! (She raises her head and stands erect; her 
face is transfigured, as though a flame were lit in it.) I will 
be calm. . . He must not see I am disturbed. I will sit 
here—on the bench—and wait. 


(She moves to the bench, then suddenly cries out like 
a litile girl.) 


EUNICE: O Aglaia! 
(AGLAIA caresses her with stoic suffering.) 
EUNICE: (A little ‘hurt at this indifference) You are 
not at all happy, Aglaia! I believe you are jealous. , 
Aiid hé has come—Oh, he has come. (Resuming her former 
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dignity) I must not. I must be calm—like a princess. I 
will wait—here. 


(EUNICE seats herself on the bench, happiness in 
her eyes. AGLAIA stands by the rose-bushes, turn- 
ing partly away. So the two wait.) 


(DORIS enters.) 


DORIS: He will be here in a moment, madam. 

EUNICE: (Nods, too happy to speak.) (DORIS joins 
AGLAIA.) 

AGLAIA: (In alow voice to DORIS) Did you tell him? 

DORIS: No, there was not time. . . . Where are you 
going ? 

AGLAIA: (With suffering in her face and voice) I am 
going for the sun-dial. 


(AGLAIA goes to the entrance of the pergola, and 
there meets AGNES and FLORESTAN coming out. 
THE KNIGHT has taken off his armor. She stands 
aside to let them pass, looks back a moment and then, 
as if not able to bear the sight, passes slowly toward 
the house.) 


AGNES: (Stopping while FLORESTAN is still behind 
EUNICE) The mistress is waiting for you here. 


(AGNES soberly follows AGLAIA out. FLORES- 
TAN comes slowly forward to the bench.) 


FLORESTAN: They told me you wished to see me. 


(Kneels painfully.) 


(EUNICE looks at him, then rises slowly to her feet, 
staring with eyes that burn through a mask of white, 
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as hope, disappointment, and incredulity struggle 
within her.) 


EUNICE: (In a low, choked voice) . . . You? 
You? 

FLORESTAN: (Looking up with slow amazement) Are 
you the mistress? (EUNICE nods vacantly) They told me 
to see you. 

EUNICE: (Still with that same white gaze) Who are 
you? What is your name? 

FLORESTAN: Your guest, madam, the knight Florestan. 

EUNICE: (Shrinks). Florestan? No. . . . no . 
You are not Florestan! . . . no, no. 

DORIS: (Coming forward) Mistress— 

EUNICE: (Mechanically) Go away. . . .I1 wish to 
be alone. 


(As DORIS goes out, FLORESTAN rises, looking at 
DORIS and EUNICE alternately with a troubled air 
as though some memory were struggling to take form 
in him.) 


(It is growing darker.) 


EUNICE: (Slowly and painfully) You. . . . You 
are Florestan ? 

FLORESTAN: (Troubled by her distress and his own 
memories) Yes, madam. . . . And you—you— 

EUNICE: Florestan. . . . No, no, you are not Flor- 
estan—he is young and you—Tell me, tell me— (She pauses) 

FLORESTAN: What is it that you wish to ask me? 

EUNICE: Tell me, did you come with a trumpet? 

FLORESTAN: Through the valley? No, madam, drums 
were beaten for me in the valley. You see, I am old. Trum- 
pets are not for the old. 

EUNICE: (Dazedly to herself) Trumpets are not for 
the old. . . . But there was—I heard a trumpet? 
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FLORESTAN: Oh, that was Oliver. I have forbidden 
him to blow it, but he is young. 

EUNICE: (Resolved to credit this) Oliver? O yes, I 
have seen him. He is young. That explains everything. I 
am sorry. . . . But you say. . . you are called 
Florestan ? 

FLORESTAN: Yes, madam. 

EUNICE: That is very strange. 

FLORESTAN: Tell me, madam, what is your name? 

EUNICE: I am the princess Eunice. . . . What is 
the matter? 

FLORESTAN: (Stares at her perplexedly) . . There 
are many princesses. . . . It is because I am old. 

Many gardens have pools, too. 

EUNICE: Tell me, what is the matter? 

FLORESTAN: . . . It is because I am old. 
and feeble. 

EUNICE: What is the matter—Florestan ? 

FLORESTAN: (Rousing himself) Nothing is the mat- 
ter, except—except— 

EUNICE: Except? . , 

FLORESTAN: I am very tired. (Silence.) 

EUNICE: Have you come far? 

FLORESTAN: Very far. 

EUNICE: What have you been doing that you are so 
tired ? 

FLORESTAN: I have been searching, madam, and now 
I have stopped searching. . . . That always makes one 
tired. 

EUNICE: Yes. . . . What have you been searching 
for? 

FLORESTAN: I have been searching for a pirincess 
whose name I have forgotten. I thought I had forgotten her 
face, too, but now I remember. It was like yours. 

EUNICE: (In a far-away voice) That is very strange. 

AndI . . . I am tired, too. 

FLORESTAN: Have you also been searching? 
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EUNICE: No, I have been waiting . . . here 
in this garden. 

FLORESTAN: Oh. (He looks again around the garden 
striving to remember.) 

EUNICE: I think it is harder to wait than to search. One 
gets very tired. . . . He went away to the wars. He 
said he did not have time for love. . . . His name is— 
like yours. 

FLORESTAN: (Tensely) Tell me—was there once a 
sun-dial in this garden? 

EUNICE: (Mildly surprised) Yes. It was on that pil- 
lar. I have had them take it away. 

FLORESTAN: And these cedars—were there cedars 
when he went away ? 

EUNICE: Yes, but they were smaller then. They have 
grown very fast. The rose-bushes were in blossom, too. 

FLORESTAN: (In a strange voice after a pause) 
Eunice! 

EUNICE: (Looks at him slowly; then sharply, like d 
knife, she realizes the truth) You? . . . Oh! 


(They stare at each other. Silence.) 


EUNICE: (In a tired voice) It has been a long time, 
Florestan. 

FLORESTAN: (Drearily) A long time. . . (Silence 
again.) 

EUNICE: How old you are. 

FLORESTAN: You are old, too. 

EUNICE: (Looks at him, then takes in the whole import 
of ‘his words, and sobs) No,no .. . 

FLORESTAN: (Sadly) Yes, we are old. 

EUNICE: (Still sobbing) No, no, no. .. . I have 
waited for you—I had them break the sun-dial, so that noth- 
ing would change! .. . No, no .. . Do not tell 
me I am old! (FLORESTAN is silent) You gave me a 
rose . . . there . . by the pillar. Do you remember? 
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You said it would wither like my lips, and so I broke the sun- 
dial. . . They are not withered, are they? . . . Tell 
me they are not withered. . . Why don’t you speak? I 
have waited; nothing has changed. . . . Oh, do not tell 
me they are withered . . Nothing has changed. . 

FLORESTAN: (With great effort) They—are—not— 
Oh, do not ask me, do not ask me! Oh, I can not say it! 


(EUNICE looks at him with haggard eyes.) 


FLORESTAN: (Slowly) When I went away—to the 
wars—I had my horn and I sounded it. . . . And when 
I began searching for—for the princess whose name I did not 
know, Oliver blew the horn for me. But yesterday. 
yesterday in the valley they had drums for me. 

EUNICE: Drums. 7 

FLORESTAN: Yes, I was done searching. When one 
gives up searching, then one is old. I am old, now ; 
and wise. I knew I should never find her. . . . She was 
young and the garden was young, too. . . . This garden 
is old. ‘ 

EUNICE: (Dully) Old . . You will never find her. 

FLORESTAN: No, I will never find her. Perhaps— 
perhaps she is dead. 

EUNICE: Yes. . . You will never find her. (An op- 
pressive silence.) 

FLORESTAN: Why did I come here? Oh, why did I 
come here? . . . I can not stay here. . . . I will go. 

EUNICE: And I—I have been waiting for one to come. 

It is very hard to wait. . . . A young man with 
roses on his lips. You said that roses wither but I did not 
believe you. . . . He will never come. 

FLORESTAN: No. 

EUNICE: (Piteously) Oh, do you think so? 

FLORESTAN: He will never come. (Silence) It is 
useless to wait longer. 

EUNICE: Yes. . . . My whole life has been useless. 
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I have been waiting. . . . You have been searching— 
your life has been useless, too. 

FLORESTAN: Why did I go away to the wars? 

EUNICE: And why have I waited? It has all been 
useless. 

FLORESTAN: Useless. . . . I did not search long 
enough. 

EUNICE: And I waited too long. 

FLORESTAN: I will go away. 

EUNICE: Why must you go away? It will make no 
difference. 

FLORESTAN: Yes, it will make a difference. I must 
go. . . . Where is Oliver? 


(DORIS enters softly.) 


EUNICE: I do not know. . . . Who is that? Oh, 
it is Doris. 
FLORESTAN: Doris, will you tell Oliver to bring the 


horses around by the path to the road? I am going away. 
DORIS: You are going away! 
FLORESTAN: Yes. 


(DORIS turns slowly to her mistress.) 
EUNICE: Do as he tells you. 


(DORIS goes slowly to the pergola, pausing at the 
entrance.) 


DORIS: Your armor is in the room. Shall I get it? 

FLORESTAN: No, I will not need that any more. I 
will leave it here. 

DORIS: (To herself dully) . . He is going away. 


(She goes out.) 
(They do not say anything; they simply wait, mo- 
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tionless, EUNICE by the bench, FLORESTAN near 
the rose-bushes.) 


(AGNES comes running in. She has roses in her 
hands.) 


AGNES: What is the matter, mistress? They told Oliver 
he must go away. What is wrong? 

EUNICE: Where have you been? 

AGNES: Behind the house, picking roses. . . . You 
said I might pick the roses behind the house. 

EUNICE: For whom have you been picking roses? 

AGNES: For—for—Oliver and I have been picking them 
together. 

EUNICE: Oliver is going away. 

AGNES: (The roses fall from her unheeding hands)! 
Oh. . . . He does not want to go away. No, do not send 
him away. . . . Let him stay with—Florestan. 

FLORESTAN: I am going away, too. Oliver is going 
with me. 

AGNES: (Advancing an unanswerable argument) But 
I love Oliver! (EUNICE and FLORESTAN look slowly at 
each other.) 

AGNES: I love Oliver! He does not want to go. He 
will want to stay with me. 

FLORESTAN: He must go. . . . He is my squire. 

AGNES: Then I will go with him. 

EUNICE: (Wearily) No, you must stay here. 

There is no place where he can take you. 

AGNES: But I love him! I love him! 

EUNICE: You will have to wait. 

FLORESTAN: Yes, you will have to wait. 

AGNES: . . . I love him. 


(OLIVER appears through the hedge at the left.) 


OLIVER: The horses are ready, sir. 
FLORESTAN: Oh. . . . We are going away. 
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OLIVER: Are we going far? 

FLORESTAN: I do not know. 

AGNES: (Running to OLIVER) Do not go away! Do 
not go away! 

OLIVER: I will come back. 

AGNES: Oh you will forget me! You will never come 
back! 

OLIVER: Yes, I will come back. Soon. Where are we 
going ? 

FLORESTAN: I do not know. 

OLIVER: Will we be back by dawn? 

FLORESTAN: No. 

OLIVER: (Zo AGNES) Then it will be for two or three 
days. But that is not long. 

AGNES: (To FLORESTAN) Will it be that long? 

FLORESTAN: It will not be two or three days. I shall 
never come back. 

AGNES: (in tears again) Oh I knew it! It knew it! 

OLIVER: Then I shall not go. I will stay with Agnes. 
(Moving toward her.) 

FLORESTAN: You cannot stay. You are my squire. 

OLIVER: Ido not care. I love Agnes. 

FLORESTAN: (Wearily) You can not stay with Agnes 
always. 

OLIVER: Yes. 

FLORESTAN: Then give me your horn. 


(OLIVER starts to wnsling his trumpet; gets tt off, 
and pauses.) 


OLIVER: Where are we going? 

FLORESTAN: I do not know. To the valley. 

OLIVER: Where the knights are? 

FLORESTAN: Perhaps. 

OLIVER: And will there be trumpets blown? 

FLORESTAN: Drums for me and trumpets for you. 
You may blow yours down there. I do not care any more. 

OLIVER: And shall I became a knight, too? 
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FLORESTAN: Perhaps. 

OLIVER: Then—then— (To AGNES) Oh I will come 
back very soon. 

AGNES: I knew it! I knew it! You will never come 
back. You will forget me. 

OLIVER: I shall never forget. I will come when I am 
a knight, because I love you. 

AGNES: Then if you love me, why will you not stay 
with me? 

OLIVER: Because—because I do not have time for love 
just now. But when I am a knight there will be time. 

AGNES: Oh! Oh! 

FLORESTAN: It is time to go. 

AGNES: No! No! No! 

FLORESTAN: Yes. . . . I should not have come. 
Goodbye. 


(He says this to EUNICE, who has stood silent and 
motionless this while beside the bench. She does not 
now offer to come near him nor he to go to her.) 


EUNICE: Goodbye. 

FLORESTAN: Come, Oliver. 

OLIVER: (To AGNES) I must go. . . . Will you 
wait for me? 


AGNES: (Raising a tear-stained face) Yes, I will wait. 
— . Kiss me. 

OLIVER: Yes. . . . (Kisses her) Goodbye. 

AGNES: Oh, Oliver! 


(EUNICE watches them without moving. FLORE- 
STAN goes out first without looking back; OLIVER 
follows him, turns and makes an involuntary step to- 
ward AGNES, hesitates, and hurries after FLORE- 
STAN. It is very still. There is a noise of horses’ 
trappings which grows fainter. AGNES stands by 
the hedge, watching OLIVER down the road. EUN- 
ICE slowly grasps the arm of the bench.) 
(AGLAIA and DORIS enter from the house.) 
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DORIS: ... It is no use: . .. He is gone. 
The mistress will not want it. 

EUNICE: (Turning slowly like one dazed as they come 
forward) What is it? 

DORIS: It is Aglaia, mistress. . . . I told her not 
to bring it. 

EUNICE: What do you have in your hands, Aglaia? 

AGLAIA: TI have the sun-dial. 

EUNICE: . . . The sun-dial. 


(AGLAIA goes slowly to the pillar and lays the sun- 
dial on it. The sun-dial is broken in two pieces. 
AGNES does not turn. AGLAIA remains by the 


pillar.) 


EUNICE: Oh, oh, why did you not tell me, Doris, that 
he was old? 

DORIS: I tried to, but you would not let me. 

EUNICE: (Brokenly) Why did you let me see him 
at all? 

DORIS: Aglaia did not want you to see him. She tried 
to make me deceive you. She is always doing things wrong. 

EUNICE: (Looking at AGLAIA -through her tears) 
Aglaia—? 

AGLAIA: Yes. . . . When one’s life stops like a 
clock that has run down, one waits anxiously for the hand 
that will start it going again. But if one waits too long. 

EUNICE: . . . Too long? 

AGLAIA: (Forty yearsisalongtime. . . . Iam old.. 

: I know. 

EUNICE: (Looks uncertainly at DORIS and then at 
AGLAIA) Oh, Aglaia! 


(She goes to AGLAIA who takes her in her arms. 
AGNES still does not turn from the hedge.) 


(It is dark. A faint star shines over the valley.) 
CURTAIN. 





THE BANKRUPTCY OF ALLIED STATESMANSHIP 


By THap W. RIKER 


At present writing it is still uncertain whether the Senate 
will ratify the peace-treaty or prefer that the United States 
should make her own terms with Germany. It is reported 
in the press that the Germans have refused to evacuate Danzig 
until they learn the outcome, as the flat rejection of the peace- 
treaty by the United States would make it practicable to 
ehallenge the other signatories and seek to escape many of 
the obligations which the settlement involves. About the same 
time rumor assails us that Berlin also intends to disclaim 
responsibility for the sinking of the fleet at Scapa Flow and 
thus to refuse to pay an indemnity for that initial violation. 
We do not know whether Mr. Lodge and his fellow-Republic- 
ans consider that our late enemy is merely bluffing, or 
whether they feel that the security of the world is of less 
account than the political advantage of discrediting the work 
of President Wilson. We have not heard that they propose 
a general reduction of armaments, so it is to be presumed 
that they have no abiding hope in the ability of nations to 
preserve international peace. Meanwhile the League of Na- 
tions is looked upon with manifest distrust, and every device 
is sought for saving the United States from the performance 
of her part in the solutions of world problems. Surely never 
was statesmanship more sterile, or international morality 
more bankrupt! 

Such an eventuality is the more curious in that we under- 
took the war in a real spirit of idealism. It is of course his- 
torically untrue that we deliberately entered it in the cause 
of suffering humanity or to ‘‘make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.’’ We would not have entered the war at all if 
Germany had loyally kept her pledges and spared American 
lives at sea. But having roused ourselves to the realization 
that we had to fight or show the white feather, we not only 
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challenged Germany but placed our action on the basis of the 
highest disinterestedness; we would give battle to military 
autoeracy, and not sheathe the sword until the monster were 
crushed. I believe in the sincerity of the American attitude 
toward this issue. I even doubt if the majority of our people 
saw the naiveté of their sudden change of front. Europe be- 
lieved, or affected to believe in us, and our disinterestedness 
was loudly hailed. Even though the equity of the ‘‘ Fourteen 
Points’? somewhat startled the politicians in the countries 
which had suffered so frightfully from the brutalities of the 
enemy, there was still a sense that America was pointing the 
way to the inauguration of a new era. Since, moreover, Wil- 
son’s words were but an elaborated echo of Lloyd-George, 
there was every reason to hope that a strong current existed 
in the direction of a settlement based on liberty and justice. 
Such indeed was the kind of a peace most caleuated to heal 
the seams of war; while an international league to protect 
its fruits and prevent the recurrence of aggression might be 
regarded as the proper method of consolidating the work. 
When the Peace Conference opened, there was no sign of any 
flagging on the part of American idealism; and in carrying 
his point that the League of Nations should have first place 
on the agenda of the Conference, President Wilson placed us 
in the forefront of the battle for permanent peace. 


It is not my purpose to trace the struggle between idealism 
and realism at the Conference. Doubtless the story would be 
very incomplete without the testimony of those who were 
principally instrumental in the solution of its problems. But 
the fact was soon manifest that the United States was not in 
hearty sympathy with her fellows at the peace-table. We 
had not suffered as they had; we had comparatively little 
reparation to exact; we had no distracting burdens to expect 
as a result—unless our support should be requested for the 
task of safeguarding the peace. We were in a position to take 
a detached and perhaps a rather self-righteous attitude 
toward the whole problem. Well, it was just this inability to 
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see realities which accounted for the failure of Presidetit 
Wilson to live up to his own professions. No peace between 
conflicting mental attitudes can be effected without some 
compromise. That was why it was impossible for the ‘‘Four- 
teen Points’’ to secure entire realization. 

Let us look for a moment at the problem in its fundamen- 
tals. The unavoidable premise of the Allied statesmen was 
that Germany, while beaten, was unchastened, and that to 
effect a durable peace adequate safeguards must be found for 
protecting the world against-a renewal of the crime of 1914. 
How just this premise was can be proved in the utterances 
of the Germans themselves and their conduct at the Peace 
Table. Now, to provide such needed guarantees, one of two 
diametrically opposite courses must be followed. On the one 
hand Germany might be treated in a spirit of more than 
equity, suffering only the loss of her non-German subjects 
but permitted to annex Austria on the principle of national 
self-determination, compelled to pay indemnities solely in 
reparation for violation of the laws of war, and (finally) be 
required (or perhaps invited) to join a league of nations on 
the understanding of reciprocal obligations to reduce arma- 
ments of all kinds to a negligible minimum. On the other 
hand, the peace dictated to Germany might be so thorough- 
going as to destroy her physical capacity; it might even pre- 
seribe the disruption of the German Empire and the appro- 
priation of ‘‘Gibraltars’’ at suitable points on the national 
frontiers for the purpose of seeing that militarism (that is, 
German militarism) should never raise its head again. Such a 
eourse would no doubt have meant the permanent humiliation 
of a people, and the perpetuation of national hatred in the 
bitterest form imaginable. It may be that the Germans de- 
served such short shrift; it may have been that the Allies 
would have been glad to impose such terms; but in any case 
the specter of Bolshevism staid their hand. The result was a 
compromise, which, however, veered slightly in the direction of 
the second of these two hypothetical solutions. Germany was 
required to renounce the right of incorporating German Aus- 
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tria, to reduce her army and hand over her navy and colonies 
(without reeiprocal assurances), to give up most of her mer- 
chantmen, to place alien nationals in the possession of privi- 
leges which no really sovereign power is expected to confer, 
and to harbor an army of occupation for fifteen years and per- 
haps longer. Such were the most important though not the 
only ways devised of crippling Germany and rendering her in- 
nocuous. It was evidently the opinion of the Conference that - 
a more moderate course would be perilous while Germans 
remained Germans and cherished the memory of their mangled 
egomania. But such a solution involved an indispensable 
corollary: it would be necessary to provide an army of con- 
siderable size not only to enforce the execution of the German 
treaty but also to protect the entire work of reconstruction, 
until there should be organized a league of such nature as to 
deal effectively with every rupture of the Peace. That such a 
step was not taken is common knowledge. Apart from the 
new ‘‘watch on the Rhine’’ (which scarcely affected the 
Danube valley or the Baltic region), the British and Ameri- 
can governments almost vied with each other in the haste 
with which they recalled their armies and demobilized them; 
and one may smile as one recalls that even Germans were 
employed to defend the Baltic littoral from the Bolsheviks. 
No wonder the League of Nations was left to encounter all 
the shifts and uncertainties of American party-polities, 


Of course there is no cause to harbor illusions concerning 
the League of Nations as provided by the Covenant in the 
form it finally took. There are no provisions for rectifying 
the injustices of the settlement—no opportunity presented for 
eventually restoring the integrity of China, or for insuring 
the independence of decaying states like Persia, or for put- 
ting backward colonies in general under responsible manda- 
torial administration. Above all, the treaty-settlement, which 
forms in a certain sense the working basis of the League, 
is full of palpable defects. Apart from the fact that just and 
equitable arrangements can not always be immediately de- 
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vised, certain features of the settlement are manifestly appli- 
cations of the right of conquest. Such examples (and they 
signify a flouting of the principle of self-determination) are 
afforded by the cession to Italy of German districts in the 
Austrian Tyrol and the condition imposed on Austria and 
Germany that the two shall not unite. In short, protection 
against the Germans was to be found largely if not principally 
in territorial adjustments and—one may add—defensive 
coalitions. If Italy and Japan become members of the League 
(I am assuming it as a reality), it will doubtless be on the 
tacit understanding that whatever each has plucked before the 
new regime begins may be regarded as integral features of 
the general settlement. Obviously enough, the spirit behind 
the League is unequal to its substance. True the Covenant 
provides that ‘‘the Assembly (of the League) may advise the 
reconsideration by members of the League of treaties ... of 
which the continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world;’’ but can any one seriously believe that this would be 
applied to the present settlement? Would the leading powers 
in the League undertake to dispossess their friends? Would 
they not feel, perhaps, that the ‘‘ peace of the world’’ might be 
even more ‘‘endangered’’ by so doing? Surely it is true, in 
fact if not in form, that the League is called upon to accept a 
static territorial reconstruction. Even the famous Article X, 
which may be regarded as the ‘‘teeth’’ of the institution, 
pledges its members to ‘‘ preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity. .... of all members of the 
League.’’ It is not the article itself that excites my criticism 
but the fact that many wrongful acquisitions may be crys- 
tallized into permanent injustices. To conclude my point, 
the fundamental blunder of the Allied statesmen lay in com- 
promising the League of Nations at the outset by placing a 
greater faith in the traditional doctrine of the balance of 
power. 

Such being the spirit of its founders, how can Germany 
see in the League any hope of reducing her obligations under 
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the Treaty? Entirely apart from the question of whether 
these obligations are merited, our late enemy’s point of view 
demands most studious attention. Whether she will choose to 
join it (and again we assume that it is really a fact) or 
whether she will prefer to erect a counter-league out of the 
powers now excluded or disaffected is a question only the 
future can disclose; but at present Germany is neither 
erushed nor tamed, and she wil] never rest content till she 
ean shake her fist again. Not pride alone but interest seems 
to indicate a policy of separate action. Already one marks 
her stealthy tread along the Baltic shore; and it takes but 
little penetration to see that she is edging into a position 
from which to view the tangled course of Russian polities, 
marking from every angle the opportunity for covert inter- 
vention. It may be that the Allies will compel her to 
withdraw, but the lesson is instructive; for an enterprising 
people like the Germans cannot be denied the privilege of 
industrial expansion. Imperialism is not dead _ because, 
forsooth, democracy has triumphed; the history of the 
Peace belies the thought! Thus again the League of 
Nations is confronted with a blunder. When the Allies 
took from Germany all her colonies and gave her no 
equivalent, they convicted themselves of the charge of deliber- 
ately ignoring all that history has revealed of the psychology 
of races. No wonder German policy claims attention as it 
gropes for national outlets: but one may utter, ‘‘What of the 
night ?’’ 

Still more baffling is the future mind of Russia; and no- 
where, be it said, have the Allied statesmen shown a greater 
lack of grasp than in their handling of the Russian situation. 
It would mean to spin too long a story if I should undertake 
to trace the chain of plunges, shifts, and flights that consti- 
tute the record of the Allies’ Russian policy. To use a little 
force but not enough, to irritate without effecting anything, 
to attempt a ‘‘Gallopoline’’ scratch (with apologies to Great 
Britain)—such indeed reveals a depth of folly only worthy 
of a novice. ‘‘ Never crush an enemy by halves!’’ was a maxim 
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of Napoleon’s; and its logic is unanswerable. As it is, if De- 
nikin fails (as now seems probable), there will hardly be a 
Russian that will not feel deep resentment as he remembers 
the futile ‘‘pecking’’ which the Allies have expended upon 
Russia. Will the Russians look upon the League of Nations 
in any different light? ‘Will it not seem another instance of 
experimental statesmanship ? 


Nor is it clear that Japan will find in the League a com- 
fortable abiding place. One seldom acquires fidelity by pur- 
chase, especially when a principle is sacrificed. The moment 
when China’s future could have been placed under an inter- 
national guardianship has passed; and it is fairly safe to 
prophesy that, whether in or out of the League, Japan will 
grasp at every occasion to push her interests in the East. 
If a League of Nations might operate, uninfluenced by sep- 
arate national interests, one might feel that future aggression 
might be avoided. But a league of the Allied nations and 
their satellites will be too limited in scope to manifest the 
courage of its convictions. Accordingly if Germany, Russia, 
and some of the Danubian and Balkan states should form a 
**Counter-league’’ of Nations, the tactical position of Japan 
would be all that she could want. It is not improbable that 
the next great war will be lighted in the Orient. 


The world, indeed, is rocking with unsatisfied emotions. 
Ambition, hatred, fear, or hunger stalk across the path of 
statesmen’s vision—gaunt specters amid the flames of fires 
not yet quenched. Industrial collapse is nothing as compared 
with the moral and spiritual débacle, born of hunger or de- 
spair. Most memories are short; but why those bitter months 
of waiting for food and boundaries while Wilson’s league was 
being debated—a rather sorry setting for the birth of the 
millenium! Could it be possible that a League of Nations 
might find its task already ruined? Draw a line perpendicu- 
larly through Danzig from the Arctic Ocean to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and, revghly speaking, you have the boundary 
between the zone of order and the zone of chronie disaffecticn. 
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Take care to tread warily if you venture east of that line, or 
you will flounder in the quicksands of political or social chaos. 
If ‘‘whom the gods destroy, they first make mad ’, the nation- 
alities of eastern Europe will constitute a danger-spot for 
generations to com2. The Peace Conference burne:} its fingers 
when it tried to allay the greed of little Rumania. As has been 
already said, the hand which drew the peace-settlement con- 
tained too short a sword. But what a heritage have the Allied 
statesmen ventured to bequeath to a nice and se!f-respecting 
League of Nations! A dozen nationalities at war and not one 
has had enough! A wise League, indeed, it would be, that 
would know its own foster-children ! 

I realize that most of my discussion is on the assumption 
that the League of Nations is a fact—which, o7 course, is far 
from certain. Great Britain has declared that with or with- 
out the United States she will get the League to function ; but 
if one of its chief pillars is demolished, there is more unlike- 
lihood than ever that its authority will carry. The real se- 
curity of Great Britain will lie, as ever, in her fleets. It 
is just because, by the way, that her very existence depends 
upon this instrument that she could not yield what should 
equitably have corresponded with the reduction of Germany’s 
army; but whereas ‘‘navalism’’ may be stripped of most of 
its danger when the people who uphold it are not by tempera- 
ment pugnacious, no nation can in theory be reconciled to any 
other nation’s supremacy of the seas. As to France, the bal- 
ance of power on land will remain her only safeguard—for I 
assume that the United States will not accept the proposed 
alliance. Whether Great Britain will agree to such a contract 
without American codperation is problematical; but already 
France has busied herself erecting continental barriers against 
Germany. While the forced separation of Germany and Aus- 
tria was calculated to fix the limits of pan-Germanism, the 
support accorded to Poland, the tacit condoning of Italy’s 
outrages in Fiume, and the sympathetic handling of Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia—all point to France’s hope of building up 
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a coalition that will give her some security against a German- 
Russian combination. In the next fifteen years—before the 
Army of Occupation has withdrawn from German soil—we 
may anticipate that French diplomacy will be tireless in its 
zeal to find allies to protect the status quo. And the ‘‘race 
of armaments’’—which the United States, whatever her affilia- 
tions, must enter—is, as history shows, an inevitable adjunct 
to the old diplomacy. As a Paris journalist puts it, ‘‘The 
hollow shell of the League may perhaps remain, but the era 
of alliances has returned.’’ Did it ever really pass? From 
first to iast the fetish of the Conference has been the balance 
of power. 

It is no wonder that the academic observer finds little to 
console him in the present situation. While nationalism has 
still the power to place its narrow interests above the welfare 
of humanity, internationalism can only remain an illuminat- 
ing abstraction. Democracy has ever encased itself within a 
nationalist shell. It is, moreover, the peculiar irony of this 
war ‘‘to save humanity’’ that nationalism has been the in- 
dispensable force which won its battles, and that nationalism, 
in turn, has had the making of the peace. Whether proletarian 
rule, with its emphasis upon class-consciousness, will bring 
the ultimate solution, no man can tell; though many would feel 
that the substitution of new fissures for old in the politico-so- 
cial fabrie would hardly help the world to peace. The fact, at 
least, is clear that democracy has foundered in the crucible. 
While from it spiritual resources may flow the zeal or a ecru- 
sade, one remembers that efficiency lay rather with an organ- 
ized paternalism like Germany, and when it came to the recon- 
struction, the collective instinct that makes the nation refused 
to yield to the larger interest of the world we call humanity. 
It is in this latter respect that democracy has failed to meet 
its capital test. Thus is it that the Allied nations have won 
the war and lost its fruits. 





AN ANCIENT IRISH SAGA CYCLE 
By GERALD E. SeBoyar 
I. 
The Irish Saga 


A number of the modern Irish writers have acknowledged 
their debt to the Old Irish Saga Cycles by paraphrasing and 
retelling the stories contained in them. Lady Gregory’s col- 
lection of the tales about Cuchullin is such an acknowledg- 
ment. In this book she endeavors to make Cuchullin the 
chief hero of Ireland by making him the central hero of the 
saga. The Gaelic scholars have also helped to popularize the 
sagas by translating them into English. Furthermore, they 
have investigated the manners and the customs of the Ancient 
Irish so thoroughly that they have obtained many important 


facts concerning the composition and preservation of these 
sagas. 


The sagas were recited by the Fili, who were regarded with 
great veneration by the Ancient Irish. These men were 
originally magicians, but at the time of their greatest im- 
portance little of this character remained to them. Their 
three duties then were to recite the stories they had learned, 
to compose new tales for special feasts, and to judge in dis- 
putes. In the reign of Conor this last duty was taken from 
them. According to the tradition, they used such obscure 
language at a contest, held to determine the chief poet of Ire- 
land, that the people who had gathered to enjoy the strife 
could not understand them. As a penalty Conor deprived 
them of the judgeship. These story tellers were divided into 
classes according to the type of composition they were able to 
recite and according to their learning. Those in the highest 
class were able to tell three hundred and fifty stories, while 
those in the lowest were required to memorize only seven. 
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Their position in society was second only to that of the king, 
who at times feared their power. They were attended by 
servants, whose number depended upon the place which their 
master had attained in his profession. The course of training 
was about twelve years in length and consisted in courses in 
the Irish metres and in the archaic form of speech, which 
Conor found so difficult to understand. Although the training 
was so long and so hard, many entered the profession because 
of the influence of the Fili. It is not until the reign of Conor 
that we read of uprisings against the poets. At that time the 
people became tired of feeding those who did so little work. 
The monarch of Ulster, however, had compassion on the Fili 
and cared for them for seven years until the indignation 
against them had passed. 

Uprisings of this character were few because the people 
regarded the poet with wholesome terror. If he were not 
pleased, he would exert his power of satire, which the of- 
fender believed would effectually curse. Even Cuchullin 
yielded to this power of satire. It was decreed that a king 
should fall by the spear of this hero in the battle in which he 
fought with the sons of Calatin. Of course, this could be no 
other than the hero himself. His enemies contrived to come 
into the possession of his spear by the aid of the satirist. 
After Cuchullin had separated two warriors, the satirist said: 


‘Thy spear to me!’ 

‘I swear by the cath of my people,’ said Cuchullin, 
‘thou dost not need it more than I myself do. 
The men of Erin are upon me here, and I too 
am upon them.’ 

‘I will revile thee if thou givest it not,’ 

says the satirist. 

‘I have never yet been reviled because of my 
niggardliness or my churlishness,’ said 
Cuchullin, and with that he flung the spear 
at him with its handle foremost. 


Beside the Fili there were the bards, who were greatly in- 
ferior, for they were the family poets and learned only the 
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local sagas. However, in the family they occupied a place 
similar to that of the Fili in the nation. They were also 
divided into classes according to their ability and learning. 
After the thirteenth century the bards began more and more 
to take the place of the Fili, until in the sixteenth century 
they became the chief poets. Hence it is that the bards are 
better known to the modern reader. 

The Irish sagas, which these two classes of poets have pre- 
served for us, are, important because they give the best pic- 
ture of the social life of the Celts to be found in any litera- 
ture. As we have them, these sagas are more or less changed 
by outside influences. These changes are of three kinds; de- 
liberate interpolation, deliberate suppression, and alterations 
through ignorance. The monks, when they copied the sagas, 
tried to make them agree in their philosophy of life with the 
Christian doctrines. Therefore they added some passages for 
the spiritual welfare of the reader and suppressed others 
which seemed to them too anti-Christian. Nevertheless, much 
which is very characteristic of ancient Irish poetry is left. 

The main characteristics which distinguish the Celtic leg- 
ends from those of the continent are the glorification of the 
individual hero, the importance of the women, and the treat- 
ment of the supernatural. The individual hero takes the 
place of the race struggle, as it appears in the Teutonic leg- 
ends.. In the early centuries the Celtic tribes of Ireland 
had practically no foreign enemies, and the struggles between 
the clans were not of sufficient importance to assume the first 
place in the legends. The adventures were undertaken not 
for the protection of the tribe but for their own sake. Like 
the novels of Defoe the Celtic tales are sometimes scarcely 
more than a string of adventures. For instance, we find 
tales entitled Conor’s Adventures, Conall’s Valour Deeds, and 
The Adventures of the Heroes.. The women in these legends 
take almost as great a part as the men. In fact, in strength 
and_power they are the equals of the men and entirely in- 
dependent of them. In the Niebelungen Lied the goddesses 
are wooed by the mortals and sometimes carried off against 
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their will, but in the Irish stories it is the fairy women who 
do the wooing. Thus Fand forces Cuchullin to go to the 
fairy mound to live with her for a year. Furthermore the 
women are human. We are impressed by the sorrows of 
Deirdre and the force of Ener. She does not wait for her 
lover with open arms, as does Brunhild, but sends him oa 
a journey to prove that he is worthy of her love. Also the 
women have a war of words, in which they declaim about the 
virtues of their husbands. The Celtic treatment of the super- 
natural is practically the doctrine of rebirth, of which I shall 
speak later in connection with the mythology of the Ulster 
Cycle. 


II. 
The Ulster Cycle - 


The ancient sagas may be divided into four groups: namely, 
the Mythological Cycle, The Ulster Cycle, the Fenian Cycle, 
and the pieces relating to events of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. The third group, of which the chief hero is Finn, 
is the best known because it retained the place in popular 
favor from which it had deposed the earlier cycles. The 
Mythological Cycle tells of the early invasions of Ireland and 
of the people who figure as gods in the later tales. The Ulster 
Cycle is the most interesting, and it gives us the best tales of 
Early Irish Literature. 

This cyele has been called the Cycle of the Heroes of the 
Red Branch because the main personages are the heroes of 
Conor’s court. After a careful study Mr. William Ridgeway 
has dated the cycle as earlier than 100 A. D. He draws this 
conclusion concerning the date from the fact that the culture 
of the saga is what is known as ‘‘Late Celtic’’ culture. This 
was brought to Ireland by the Celts who came from Gaul 
shortly before the Christian era. The physical characteristics, 
dress, and weapons are those of the Celts of the later period. 
In the later cycles mounted men are used in the battles, but 
Cuchullin’s men fight from-chariots. Few of the heroes of the 
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cycle are named in the annals, but all the authorities agree 
that the tales are founded upon historical events. The cycle 
contains ninety-six tales, twenty of which have been lost. Miss 
Hull in her edition divides these into five groups. The first 
three consist of the tales personal to the various main heroes 
of the saga; the fourth group contains the tales directly bear- 
ing on the Cattle Raid of the Cooley; and the fifth, miscella- 
neous tales, connected with the saga by the fact that they re- 
late the adventures of one or more of the heroes. The tales 
are written in prose with lays of various kinds and rhetorical 
passages interspersed. Many of the translators omit these 
lays and rhetorical passages on account of their great ob- 
security, due in a large part to the ungrammatical character of 
the language used. The rhetorical passages have been com- 
pared to the Greek chorus, as they are songs of triumph or 
prophecies written in an alliterative metre. Another remark- 
able characteristic of the form of the saga is the manner in 
which the people are identified. One speaker will describe the 
comer in detail, and then one of his audience will explain the 
description, thus identifying the person. In the Tain bo 
Cuailgne the spy describes the leaders of the various Ulster 
companies, and Fergus names them from the description. This 
saga has been preserved for us in a number of versions, the 
earliest of which is often merely an outline. These outlines 
served as notes for the poet and were expanded by him ac- 
cording to his audience and the amount of time allowed for 
his recital. 

But the feelings expressed in the Ulster Cycle are far more 
interesting and important than its exterior form. Mr. Yeats in 
the introduction to Lady Gregory’s Cuchullin says that ‘‘the 
great virtues, the great joys, and the great privations come in 
the myths.’’ They are a simple record of the feelings of the 
people for whom they were recited. The Ulster Cycle is above 
the average, for it is graver and more serious, and the aims 
expressed by it are nobler. One of the most notable traits 
possessed by the heroes is a firm adherence to their code of 
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honor. In the Siege of Howth Conall binds his hand to his 
side when he fights with a one handed king. In the Feast o} 
Bricriu the peacemaker of Conor’s court says: ‘‘It is right 
also to give fair play, for it beseemeth not a great clannish 
folk to break a mutual covenant over any unknown iit 
dividual.’’ Throughout the reader is impressed with the de- 
sire for fair play and justice. 

The characters of the saga are distinct and individualistic. 
They are not all heroes after one pattern as is ton often the 
case in early literature.. Especially is this characteristic ncte- 
worthy in the case of the women. Meave is a woman warrior. 
In the battle in the Tain she rushes in with the inen and leads 
her part of the forces with as much ability as her husband 
does his. Although Emer and Deirdre are both devoted to their 
husbands and lovers, they have other characteristics which 
serve to distinguish them from a type. Throughout the saga 
the women are devoted to their husbands and in two cases 
are willing to give their lives in order to save their husbands 
or lovers. The women hold an intermediate place between the 
northern and southern heroines of European folk tales. They 
are not as warlike as the Teutonic heroines, nor as insipid as 
those of the early romances. 


One of the great charms of the cycle is its humor. Occasion- 
ally this is of the boisterous type as in the Feast of Bricriu 
when the balcony falls and the Evil-tongued and his family 
are thrown to the ground, but usually it is of a more brilliant 
type. One of the best instances is in the Wooing of Emer. 
Cuchullin has been boasting of his deeds. The lady says: 
‘*Those are goodly flights for a tender boy.’’ Later to his 
proposal she answers: ‘‘I may not marry before my sister is 
married, for she is older than I; namely, Fial, daughter of 
Forgall, whom thou seest with me here. She ig excellent in 
handiwork.’’ Cuchullin answers: ‘‘It is not she, truly, with 
whom I have fallen in love.’’ In the Tragedy of Conall after 
a rather wearisome description, the poet enlivens his work 
with this remark: ‘‘This was what used to amuse the men of 
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Connaught every day, he to relate to them how he had killed 
their sons and their brothers and their fathers.’’ 

The worst literary defect of the saga is the exaggeration, 
which is found particularly in the later versions. The two 
versions of the advise which Conor’s counsellor gives him in 
the Battle of Rosnaree illustrate the ever increasing tendency 
toward exaggeration. The earlier version reads: 


This is counsel for thee to stay for the present. For the winds are 
rough, and the roads are dirty, and the rivers and the waters are 
great, and warrior’s hands are occupied with making fortifications 
and strongholds in the territories of strangers. So wait for us 
until the summer weather comes to us, until every grassy sod is a 
pillow, until our old horses are spirited, till our colts are strong, 
till our men are whole of their wounds and the hurts after the 
battle of the Tain bo Cuailgne, till the nights are short to ward and 
to guard. in the lands of enemies and the territories of strangers. 


In the more modern version this passage has been ex- 
panded as follows: 


This is my advise to thee to wait until the summer; for winter 
is wet, cold. dangerous. storm-troubled; and spring is no time for 
setting out; for February is rainy and tempestuous, and March is 
early, and April is not fitter for assemblies, and woe to him who 
in the month of May makes a long circuit. Wherefore it is meet 
to stay the army until summer, till the roads are smooth and safe, 
till the fords are rapid and shallow, till the hills are pleasant and 
high, till our army corps are vigorous and strong, till our kings 
are various and dexterous, till our champions are valorous and 
stout-stepping, till our youths are nimble and in good form, till our 
sages are sharp-witted and eloquent, till our heroes are active and 
full-cunning, till our horses are trained and broken-in, till our hand 
teams are strong and spirited, till our garments are of varied 
beauty and rare aspect, till our swords are hard-edged and hilt- 
golden, till our spears are sharp-pointed, smooth, and blade-keen, 
till our chariots are put in order and broad-form, till the woods are 
fair and all-green, till the thick-leaved bushes are shelters, and till 
every green-grass sod is a pillow of sleep. 


Another defect is the tendency toward rambling. It often 
takes the poet a long time to reach the main theme of the 
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story, and even then he is apt to be side-tracked many times 
before he reaches the climax, for the Irish poets are very fond 
of repetitions. They never miss a chance to describe their 
heroes, and when no opportunity for a description offers it- 
self, they do not scruple to invent one. These descriptions, 
however, are seldom conventional. In spite of these some- 
times irritating defects, the cycle as a whole is remarkably 
interesting in its brilliancy and dramatic power. 


ITT. 
The Tain bo Cuailgne 


The greatest story of the cycle is the Tain bo Cuailgne, 
about which all the other tales are grouped. This has been 
called the great epic of Irish literature. It is based on some 
of the most important events in the lives of the people of 
Ireland in the first century. These were the cattle drives. 
The inhabitants had plenty of land, but the live stock was 
scarce, as is seen by the fact that they measured their wealth 
in terms of live stock, house utensils, ornaments, female 
slaves, and fighting men. The raids were carried on to ob- 
tain these essentials, particularly the women and the cattle. 
Often a raid was undertaken just before a war against an 
hostile tribe so that provisions might be gained for the period 
of the strife. Such were the tain prefatory to the Tain bo 
Cuailgne, the Cattle Raid of the Cooley. 

The story of this raid may be divided into eight parts: 
the prologue, the collection of Meave’s hosts, Cuchullin’s boy 
deeds, the series of single combats, the awakening of Ulster, 
the battle of Gairech and Ilgairech, the routing of Meave’s 
army, and the tragic death of the bulls. The main facts in 
the Tain bo Cuailgne are briefly these: One night Meave and 
her husband, Ailell, had a bolster-conversation, the ancestor of 
the modern curtain lecture, in which they discussed their re- 
spective wealth. Both stoutly maintained the superiority of 
their respective property. Finally they decided to have a re- 
view of their belongings on the next day. It was found that 
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the possessions were equal in value except that among Ailell’s 
cattle there was a remarkable bull, the ‘‘ White-horned,’’ which 
had belonged to Meave. ‘‘But he deemed it unbecoming to 
be under petticoat rule, and so had departed and taken his 
place among the king’s cattle.’’ Meave could not rest until she 
had the Brown of Cuailgne, the companion of the White- 
horned. These bulls were reincarnations of two swineherds 
of the race of the fairy people. As swineherds they had first 
been friends, but their companions had stirred up a strife 
between them and caused them to be dismissed from their 
places. As ravens, water beasts, champions, and serpents re- 
spectively they had carried on their quarrel for periods of 
two years. Finally they had been reborn as bulls, one in 
Meave’s herd, the other in that of Daire mac Fachtna. Thus 
matters stood at the time of the bolster-conversation. Meave 
sent at once to Daire to ask for the Brown Bull. At first he 
accepted her terms, but when her ambassadors boasted that 
they would have taken the bull if Daire had not given it will- 
ingly, he changed his mind and refused. The ambassadors 
returned without making good their boast. Since she had 
failed to obtain the bull by peaceful means, Meave immedi- 
ately collected her forces and prepared a cattle raid. How- 
ever she waited until the time when the Ultonians were un- 
able to protect themselves because of a curse, put on them by 
a fairy woman. Just before Meave’s army started, the proph- 
etess told of their destruction at the hands of Cuchullin. 

The next section of the tale gives the route of the army 
under the guidance of Fergus mae Roich, an exile from 
Conor’s court, who had sent a warning to the Ultonians and 
misled the army so that his former friends might take some 
measures to protect themselves. Before the forces of Meave 
had gone very far, they found traces of Cuchullin. This 
circumstance gives the poet an opportunity to make a long 
digression about the boy deeds of that hero. Finally Cuchul- 
lin met the hosts of Meave and killed hundreds of the war- 
riors. Meave soon reached the conclusion that this would ruin 
her army, and so she proposed single combats. In these Cuch- 
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ullin was always victorious even when his opponent was aided 
by the goddess of war. But after three months of continual 
strife he was completely worn out. At this time a man from 
the fairy people came to take his place so that he might rest. 
His earthly father then warned the Ultonians that Cuchullin 
could not withstand the host of Meave much longer, and they, 
having recovered from their illness, came to his aid. Cuchul- 
lin was unable to take part in the great battle because he had 
not fully recovered from his wounds. However, when he 
heard the groaning of Conor’s shield, his attendants were 
unable to hold him. He rushed into the battle, which was 
won by his help. Nevertheless, Meave had captured the 
Brown Bull earlier in the Tain and had conveyed him out of 
the reach of the Ultonians. After the battle and her defeat 
she carried him home with her. As soon as the two bulls saw 
each other, they began their strife again. The Brown was 
successful this time and killed the White-horned. Then he 
started back to the hills of Cuailgne, where his heart was rent, 
and ‘‘in the form of ‘black mountains of dark-red gore’, he 
vomited it up through his mouth.”’ 

The admiration of the ancient Irish for this epic is shown 
by the tale of the Quest for the Tain. After a time the Tain 
was lost, and the various bards were sent in quest of it. Until 
they should find it, they were prohibited from composing and 
were not to remain more than two nights in one place. After 
a year’s fruitless search in Scotland they returned to Ireland, 
where with the help of the saints they conjured up Fergus, 
who related the tale to them. A note at the end of one ver- 
sion of the Tain bo Cuailgne also shows the reverence in which 
it was held. ‘‘A blessing on all such as conscientiously shall 
recite the Tain as it stands here and shall not give it any other 
form.”’ 

IV. 


Cuchullin 


The most interesting figure of the Tain is Cuchullin, the 
Irish Achilles. He belonged both to the human race and to 
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the fairy people, for on occasion he was able to change his 
form completely. Although he fought for the Ultonians, he 
was not one of them, and therefore he was not subject to the 
curse. He, the comliest of the men of Erin, was always de- 
scribed as a dark man, while the other heroes were usually 
fair. In the Tain we have a description of his ordinary ap- 
pearance after he had come from his distortion. 


The appearance of three heads of hair on him, dark against the 
skin of his head, blood-red in the middle, a crown gold-yellow which 
covers them. A fair arrangement of this hair so that it makes 
three circles round the hollow of the back of his head, so that each 
hair, dishevelled, very golden, excellent, in long curls, distinguished, 
fair-coloured, over his shoulders was like gold thread. 

A hundred ringlets, bright purple, of red-gold, gold-flaming, round 
his neck; a hundred threads with mixed carbuncle round his head. 
Four dimples in each of his two cheeks; that is, a yellow dimple, 
and a green dimple, and a blue dimple, and a purple dimple. Seven 
gems of brilliance of an eye, in each of his two royal eyes. Seven 
toes on each of his two feet, seven fingers on each of his two 
hands, with the grasp of a hawk’s claws, with the seizure of a 
griffin’s claws on each of them separately. 


When he was hard pressed in battle, this appearance was 
suddenly changed to one which caused hosts and multitudes 
to flee in terror at his face. His whole body swelled to an 
enormous size, and the lower part was reversed so that the 
heels replaced his toes. His face was like a red bowl with 
one eye protruding and the other sunk deep in its socket. No 
one was able to withstand him when his rage came on him, 
for it was the embodiment of the supernatural element in him. 

At the time of the Tain Cuchullin was only seventeen, and 
many of the warriors refused to fight against him, for they 
thought him a mere boy. In one case he made a false mustache 
with berry juice so that he might appear like a warrior of 
experience. Although so young, he had had a great deal of 
training. At the age of five he had requested his mother to 
show him the way to Conor’s court. As soon as he arrived, 
he beat all the boys who were there in training and compelled 
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them to seek Conor’s protection. When he was seven, he 
heard the druid say that the man who took arms on that day 
would be famous forever but would meet an early death. 
Cuchullin. requested Conor to give him arms and a chariot 
and left the court to seek his fortune. On his first adventure 
he killed the three most dreaded enemies of the Ultonians, 
eaught a wild boar, and trapped a flock of birds. When he 
returned, it was necessary to throw him into three vats of 
cold water before his fury was quenched. From that time he 
was the acknowledged champion of Ireland. By a course of 
training with a woman warrior he learned all the feats known 
to the Irish heroes and three in which he alone was skilled. 

In the Wooing of Emer we find his faults as well as his 
gifts enumerated. He was too young, too daring, and too 
beautiful. All the women of Ulster fell in love with him be- 
cause he had these traits. Hence they were faults. But the _ 
women of Ulster were prone to fall in love with all the heroes 
according to the Siege of Howth.. In that great tale we are 
told that the three greatest heroes were cross-eyed, blind, and 
mute, respectively. When the women of Ulster fell in love 
with these heroes and conversed with them, they, too, became 
eross-eyed, blind, or mute. To these ladies love-making was 
a very serious matter. 

Like all the heroes of the sagas Cuchullin adhered to his 
code of honor. Once during the Tain he met Orlam’s char- 
ioteer, who was cutting poles from a holly tree. He asked the 
man what he was doing and received this reply: 


I cut holly-poles, because in chasing of that famous deer, Cuchul- 
lin, we have damaged our chariots sorely; and therefore, warrior, 
for thy honor’s sake lend me a hand that the same noble Cuchullin 
pounce not on me here. 


Cuchullin trimmed the holly poles in such a fashion that 
the driver realized that this work was not his proper task 
and asked who he might be. Cuchullin answered: ‘‘I am 
that notable Cuchullin of whom thou but now spakest.’’ The 
poet continues: ‘‘Thereat the driver exclaims that surely he 
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is but a dead man; Cuchullin however comforts him with 
the assurance that he slays not drivers, nor messengers, nor 
the unweaponed.’’ In the best combat of the Tain, that with 
Ferdia, we find another evidence of chivalry. Each night 
after their combat Cuchullin “would send over the ford to 
Ferdia an equal portion of the medicinal plants applied to 
his own wounds ‘‘so that the men of Erin might not be able 
to say, should Ferdia fall by him, that it was by better means 
of cure that he had gotten the victory over him.’’ In return 
Ferdia sent Cuchullin an equal supply of food, for Meave’s 
hosts had taken all the cattle of Ulster. 


V. 


The Other Characters of the Cycle 


After Cuchullin the most important hero of the cycle is 
Conor, King of Ulster, who was supposed to have been born on 
the same day as Christ. Through a trick of his mother, Ness, 


he gained the kingship from Fergus mac Roich and was the 
cause of the latter’s exile. Fergus wished to marry Ness, and 
she accepted his proposal upon the condition that her son 
might be king for one year so that his posterity might be 
called the descendants of a king. This request was granted. 
Thereupon she instructed Conor how to gain the friendship 
of the influential nobles so that when the year had passed, he 
might be more powerful than Fergus. In the Tain Conor 
is described as a tall warrior with white-yellow hair and very 
gray eyes. Conor always remembers that he is the king and 
takes very little part in the trials of the champions. One of 
the most interesting tales of the whole cycle concerns Conor’s 
death. He had been wounded in battle by a brain ball, which 
had punctured his skull, and though he had been cured, there 
was danger of the wound breaking out afresh if he should ever 
become excited. For seven years he remained in quiet, but 
then he was disturbed by the convulsion of nature which fol- 
lowed the Crucifixion. When he learned from his druid that 
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Christ had been crucified by the Jews, he became so enraged 
that he rushed to a grove and started to hack the trees, saying 
that he would have done thus to the Jews had he been present. 
The exertion caused the old wound to break out. So he died 
on the same day on which Christ was crucified. From these 
stories it is clear that the monks tried to parallel the lives of 
Conor and Christ. 

One of the characters of the saga is a trouble maker. He 
is the counterpart of the Arthurian Sir Kaye and never is 
at rest until he has caused some strife. In fact, the heroes 
stacked their arms in one of Conor’s royal houses while they 
were feasting in the other, for fear Bricriu would stir up 
strife among them. He is called the Evil-tongued and the 
Poisoned-tongued. On one occasion he built a great hall and 
prepared a banquet to which he invited Conor’s court. At 
first suspecting some evil they declined the invitation but 
moved by his threats finally decided to accept, provided he 
would absent himself from the feast. Expecting such a con- 
dition, Bricriu had built a balcony from which he could watch 
the feasters. Just before leaving the hall for this balcony, 
he asked who was to carve the champion’s portion. Three of 
the foremost heroes claimed the privilege. A struggle which 
ensued was finally stopped by the king. When Bricriu found 
that his plan for starting a disturbance had failed, he incited 
the wives of the heroes to proclaim the prowess of their hus- 
bands in the Women’s War of Words. Finally they were 
silenced but with great difficulty. Bricriu was always playing 
such tricks and sometimes was far more successful in creating 
a disturbance. The fame which he could not gain as a war- 
rior, he acquired by trickery at the expense of the champions. 

In the cycle there are three women beside Meave who de- 
mand some attention. One of these is the Goddess Morrigan, 
who appears to Cuchullin in the battle. She, the Goddess of 
War, is described in one of the prefatory tales as a red woman 
with red eyebrows and wearing a red mantle. She tells Cuch- 
ullin that she will come against him as an eel, a wolf, and a 
red heifer, when he is hard pressed in battle. This she does, 
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but each time Cuchullin wounds her and drives her away. 
Later she appears to him as a hag, and because she gives 
him a drink of milk, he blesses her, thereby causing her 
wounds to be healed. In the story of Cuchullin’s death she 
becomes his friend and tries to prevent him from going into 
battle by unyoking his chariot, for she knew that in this battle 
he would be killed. She always plays a dignified part but 
seems to be rather fickle. ‘(One can never be sure that she will 
aid the hero or that she will not change her mind. 

Emer, the most graceful of the Irish ladies, was the wife 
of Cuchullin. She had six gifts: beauty, voice, sweet speech, 
needle work, wisdom, and chastity. She was only untrue to 
him onee, and that was when she eloped with the son of the 
king of Norway. Later she was perfectly willing to give up 
her husband to the fairy goddess, Fand, as soon as she dis- 
covered that Fand was a goddess. At first however she set 
out to kill her rival. She was always the devoted wife and 
admirer of the hus!:iand to whom she had given her life. At 
her first appearance in the Wooing of Emer, she is very at- 
tractive and clever, but after her marriage with Cuchullin, 
we gradually lose interest in her, for she had neither the 
supernatural power of Morrigan nor the charm of Deirdre. 

The most attractive woman of the cycle is Deirdre. At her 
birth the druid prophesied that much evil and trouble would 
befall the province on her account. Therefore, Conor decided 
to have her brought up in secret with the intention of marry- 
ing her when she was old enough. One day in the garden of 
her solitary home Deirdre saw a raven drinking some blood 
from the snow. At once she said to her companion that she 
would like a husband whose hair was as black as the raven, 
whose cheeks were the color of the blood, and whose skin was 
was white as the snow. Naisi, the son of Usnach, was such 
aman. When he heard of Deirdre’s desire, he determined to 
elope to Scotland with her. Thus Conor’s plans to avert the 
prophecy were brought to naught. After living in Scotland 
secretly for a number of years, Naisi and Deirdre were com- 
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pelled to leave that country because the king of Scotland, 
when he discovered Deirdre, sought the death of the sons of 
Usnach so that he might marry her. The sons of Usnach and 
Deirdre returned to Ireland at the invitation of Conor and 
under the protection of Fergus. After Conor had taken their 
protector from them by a trick, he killed the three heroes and 
thus regained possession of Deirdre. Fergus disgusted with 
Conor’s treachery went to the court of Meave, the enemy of 
the Ultonians. ‘‘As to Deirdre, she was a year in the house- 
hold of Conchobar, after those deeds had come to pass. And 
though it might be a little thing to raise her head, or to bring 
a smile over her lip, never once did she do it through all that 
space of time. She took not sufficiently of food, drink, or 
sleep, nor raised her head from her knee. When musicians 
went to her mansion, she would break out into a lament for 
Naisi.’’ Finally, when Conor put her in the power of the man 
whom she hated most, she committed suicide. This tale is one 
of the three sorrows of story telling and the most tragic of the 
eycle as its heroine is the most devoted wife. 


VI. 
Some of the Analogues of the Cycle 


An investigation of the similarities between the stories of 
the Ulster Cycle and those of the Classic and European Lit- 
eratures is a study in itself. However, some of the analogues 
are so striking that they cannot be omitted. The most im- 
portant is the beheading contest which decides the champion- 
ship of Ulster. This is practically an Irish version of the main 
event in Gawain and the Green Knight. In this version the 
time is shortened from a year to a day, and the hero is not 
tempted by the wife of a mysterious knight. Consequently he 
receives no injury in the contest. The instrument used is a 
large battle axe instead of a sword. Also in the Irish version 
there is a touch of humor. Terrible, the challenger, tells 
Chuchullin to stretch out his neck so that he can strike it 
with his enormous axe. Thereupon Cuchullin extends his neck 
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so that a warrior’s foot might go between each of the bones. 
The Irish story is much cruder and far less interesting than 
the Gawain, 

Cuchullin’s death resembles somewhat that of Arthur. 
After the Irish hero’s death, his soul appeared to the ‘‘thrice 
fifty queens who had loved him, and they saw him floating in 
his spirit-chariot over Emain Macha, and they heard him chant 
a mystie song of the Coming of Christ and the Day of Doom.’’ 
These queens remind one of those who bore Arthur over the 
lake. 

The Tragedy of Conla is an Irish version of the Sohrab and 
Rustum theme. Cuchullin, when he leaves Conla’s mother, 
Aife, gives her a chain or ring by which the son is to be 
identified and lays three commands on him; that he never 
turn aside to avoid a warrior, that he never refuse a combat, 
and that he never tell his name. When Conla grows up, he 
goes to Emain Macha in search of his father. He engages 
in a single combat with Cuchullin and is killed before the 
latter discovers his identity. The story is almost identical, 
even in its details, with the Persian story. 

The closest paralled to the classic myths is to be found in 
the tale of the rescue of the daughter of Aid the Red. She 


is in distress because, as she tells Cuchullin, she is ‘‘a royal 


tribute which the tribe of the Fomorians carry out of this 
country every seventh year, namely the first born of the king’s 
children.’’ There are a few other analogues to events found 
in the classic or other myths, but they are not as striking or 
important. Some of these similarities may be due to bor- 
rowing or interpolation by later poets, but many of them 
probably result from similar conditions and myths among 
widely separated peoples, 


VII. 
Irish Customs in the Sagas 


The largest part of our knowledge concerning life in An- 
cient Ireland has these sagas as its source. Since war is the 
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main subject of nearly all of the tales, the military education 
and methods of warfare are more fully described than the 
domestic life of the Celts. The warriors fought from chariots, 
sometimes scythed, and used darts, javelins, spears, swords, 
and slings to overcome the enemy. Mention is made of a few 
special weapons, such as the champion’s hand stone, the sharp- 
edged shield, the two-handed sword, the venomed spear, and 
the gae bulga. All except the last were the common weapons 
of the greatest heroes. The gae bulga was used by Cuchullin 
alone. It was a barbed dart made from the skull of a mon- 
ster, which had been killed in a fight with its mate, and had 
been brought originally from the East. Another strange 
weapon was the brain ball. When a hero killed his antag- 
onist, the brains were taken out, and a hardball was made 
of them mixed with clay. This weapon was rarely used. The 
heroes were trained in the use of these various weapons in 
their early youth under a system of fosterage at Conor’s court. 
First they practiced athletic exercises; then they learned 
special feats, of which there were a great number, now more 
or less unintelligible. The greatest heroes took a courrse in the 
extremely difficult feats at the famous schools of the renowned 
women warriors. 


When the Irish were not at war or foraging for cattle, they 
spent their time in feasting and drinking. Entertainment was 
an important part of these feasts. The poet recited one of his 
many stories usually to the accompaniment of the harp and 
incited his listeners to braver deeds. The chief amusements 
of the idle hours were the contests in which the heroes per- 
formed their feats and the games of chess. Once Meave and 
one of her guests played chess for three days without appar- 
ently becoming wearied. Occasionally horse races were held, 
but this was not an ordinary form of amusement. At the 
feasts bright costumes and numerous ornaments were worn 
by both the men and women. Cuchullin’s feast dress was a 
tunie of bright purple with a border of five folds. Scarlet, 
purple, and blue seem to have been the favorite colors. 
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The chief teachers of these people were the druids or 
prophets. The principal mode of divination is described in 
Cormac’s Glossary, which was written about 900 A, D. 


The Imbas Forosnai sets forth whatever seems good to the seer 
and what he desires to make known. It is done thus. The seer 
chews a piece of red flesh of a pig, or a dog, or a cat, and then 
places it on a flagstone behind the door. He sings an incantation 
over it, offers it to the false gods, and then calls them to him. And 
he leaves them not on the next day, and chants then on his two 
hands, and again calls his false gods to him, lest they should disturb 
his sleep. And he puts his two hands over his two cheeks till he 
falls asleep, and they watch by him lest no one overturn him and 
disturb him till everything he wants to know is revealed to him, to 
the end of nine days, or of twice or thrice that time, or however 
long he was judged at the offering. 


Hence these priests had much influence among the people. 
The belief in the tabu was one of the main teachings which 
they tried to impreess upon their followers. By a tabu every 
hero could be restrained because the breaking of a tabu caused 
dire misfortune. In one tale the breaking of one tabu led to 
the breaking of all the rest and finally to the death of the 
hero and of a good share of his men. Some of the tabus are: 
to refuse a duel, to enter an assembly without leave, to go to 
Emain without a combat, to sleep in a house from which fire- 
light is manifest outside after sunset and in which light is 
manifest from without, to settle the quarrel of two thralls, and 
to go with dry feet over the Shannon. 

Another belief of the Celts, which finds expression in the 
Ulster Cycle, is that of rebirth. I shall not attempt to deal 
with this subject in connection with all the tales of the Cycle 
but merely consider the interpretation of the myth of Cuchul- 
lin as the myth of the sun god. He is a reincarnation of this 
god. His remarkable development points to his divine origin, 
and many of his attributes are those of the sun god as por- 
trayed in the Mythological Cycle. His skill in all the arts 
suggests the myth of sun god as bringer of the arts and 
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knowledge to men. Ordinarily Cuchullin does not attract 
more attention than the other heroes, but at times his distor- 
tion marks him as superhuman. So on an ordinary day the 
sun is not particularly remarkable, but in its summer glory 
or at its rise or its setting, its brightness is of extraordinary 
power. That blindness which fell upon all the women who 
loved him seems to suggest the impossibility of looking directly 
at the sun. His three day sleep during the Tain most prob- 
ably may be identified with an eclipse of the sun, and his 
three-month watch typifies its restlessness. His fight with the 
sons of Calatin is a poetical expression of the sun’s endeavor 
to expel vapours. Finally the great heat given off by his body 
when he is in a state of excitement seems to show the sun at 
its greatest heat in midsummer. Professor Rhys in his Hb- 
bert Lectures says: ‘‘Cuchullin is the sun, but the sun as a 
person about whom a mass of stories has gathered, some of 
which probably had never any reference to the sun and in 
some of which he is merely an exaggerated warrior and a dis- 
torted man.”’ 

The Ulster Cycle, of which this reborn sun god is the chief 
hero, is, then, an important record of the life of the Irish at 
the beginning of the Christian era. Although actual fact is 
often obscured by exaggeration, we can learn much about the 
customs, characteristics, and pleasures of the Celts from its 
pages. Furthermore, in it we find that love of exaggeration, 
that interest in the mysterious, and that rare humor which 
characterize so much of the Modern Irish Literature. 





AMERICANISM AND BLUE SMOKE 
By ALsBert EpMuND TROMBLY 


The present generation is one of striving after American- 
ism in poetry. But what do we mean by Americanism? Is 
it the localism of Mr. Frost, of Mr. Masters, or of Mr, Sand- 
burg? Does their work represent the new Americanism? We 
are a heterogeneous nation, not to be represented by any of 
our various parts. The Anglo-Saxon element is not more 
truly American than are the Italian, the Irish, the Swedish, 
the French Canadian, the negro, and the many others. Is 
not Mr. Sandburg’s the voice of the large city whether Ameri- 
can or European? He often reads strikingly like Zola’s 
Assommoir, for example. So too Spoon River may be said to 
be the voice of the smal! town and: North of Boston the voice 
of rural and farm life. All these voices are American, no 
doubt ; that is, made in America; but they are not more truly 
American, more representative, than a thousand others which 
might be raised on this soil. Nor do they differ very radically 
from those of other lands. What differentiates us from other 
peoples is our many-sidedness—there are hosts of mansions in 
yur house—and we cannot be judged by a glance or even a 
thorough examination of any one of our sides. Americanism 
is a subject big enough to stagger a dozen Shakespeares; and 
all that our poets can do is to show us that facet of American- 
ism which each is best able to handle. He who would know 
Americanism in our poetry must read, not Mr. Frost, nor Mr. 
Sandburg, nor Mr. Masters; but all three of them together 
with scores of others. The phases of our national life which 
those poets present are well presented to be sure; but it is not 
for that reason alone that they stand out. The presentation 
or the thing presented is perhaps more sensational than that 
of other poets. Does that make it more American? It may be 
that sensationalism is the facet which appeals to us most and 
which we like best to see and to flaunt. But are the other 
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facets to be entirely neglected? They surely are not negligible 
if one wants to know Americanisia. 

Blue Smoke’ presents a side of our life which without being 
sensational is still fascinating. It presents the sober, cultured, 
intellectual (not fanatical), the truly patriotic element, that 
which loves home, family, community, and the homely things 
of sober living. Do not misunderstand me; I do not mean 
that Blue Smoke is a book made out of books or a song in 
praise of Puritanism. Mrs. Baker uses new and old verse- 
forms and sings of war, woman-suffrage, and of fellow 
human beings as well as of her own personal emotional ex- 
periences. 

Hers is a first book; but it is far from being the kind of 
thing in which the reviewer, finding nothing else, finds 
*‘promise.’’ It is not a book written in one’s teens and rushed 
into print; rather is it one more forceful argument against 
that very common and lamentable practice. It is a deliberate 
book, unpretentious, honest, and entirely wanting in that sen- 
sationalism for which publishers clamor so loudly, one in 
which the poet has had the good sense to wait and the artistic 
judgment to select. And how rare a factor in the great bulk 
of what we produce is that of artistic selection! Yet, without 
it—what of art? 

Again and again in this little book you sense the ery of one 
hungering for more elbow-room—spiritual, of course—and for 
closer contact with one’s fellows. Once more the distant hills 
look fairer than our valley; yet here is a heart fully mindful 
of its own valley, mindful of the beauty of common things 
and genuinely grateful for them. 


“And sometimes 

When the air is very clear, 

And the moon comes before the dark, 

God himself brings me green wine in a cup of silver, 
And holds it for me 

While I drink.” 


‘Blue Smoke by Karle Wilson Baker. Yale University Press. 
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And the wistful undertone of many of these poems is the 
result, not of a self-centered morbidity, but of that very de- 
sire for expansion of which I have just spoken. Still the small 
town has its compensations; and the soul will never starve 
which can find in village streets, in trees, birds, clouds, 
spires, in rising smoke, and in children what is revealed to us 
here. 

Against the wistful undertone of some of the poems we may 
set the virility of others, a virility which gives core to the book, 
rounds it out, and makes it so thoroughly healthy. 


“Lord of wide spaces, though I wear Thy chains, 
Duty, and circumstance, and body’s pains, 

Help thou my scul to mock Thy prison-bars, 

And range Thy purple paths between the stars!” 


A healthy book, I said, and I might add a thoroughly 
healthy poet. She is not merely a poet but also and pri- 
marily a woman. It may well amuse her to see how some of 
her fellow-poets busy themselves! 


“T love to see them sitting solemnly, 
Holding their souls like watches to their ears, 
And shouting, every time they tick, ‘A Poem!’” 


The manner of the book is quite in harmony with the matter. 
It displays, on the part of the writer, a keen sense of the 
fitness of theme and medium. She shifts from metrical verse 
to polyrhythmic unrhymed verse with perfect ease and judg- 
ment, neglecting neither base nor treble. She satisfies us that 
such poems as ‘‘Thrushes’’ and ‘‘The Ploughman’’ are writ- 
ten precisely as they should be. And in poems like ‘‘Keats 
and Fanny Brawne,’’ ‘‘The Family,’’ and ‘‘ At the Picture- 
Show’’—particularly in the first of the three—there is shown 
a fine insight and a searching analysis of the human heart. 

Critics have found it hard to decide just where fancy ends 
and imagination begins; but we may be pointing in the right 
direction if we say that imagination is the more virile of the 
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two. Fancy, I suspect, is more often found in the verse of 
women (or shall we say feminine writers?) than of men; and 
Mrs. Baker is not without it. But that she has imagination 
also will be obvious at a glance. And let me say right here 
that in treating of Mrs. Baker’s work, I am considering her, 
not as a woman, not as a poetess, not as ‘‘a female writer,”’ 
but as a poet. I make no concessions to her sex; she does not 
need them. Yet no one can read this book without feeling 
that it is the work of a woman—so large is the woman’s 
heart that beats through it. But to return to the imaginative 
quality of Mrs. Baker’s poems. We find a quaint fancy in 
**A Child’s Game,’’ ‘‘Days,’’ ‘‘A Clear Night,’’ and ‘‘The 
Rain-pool,’’ and a splendidly virile imagination in ‘‘The 
Ploughman,’’ or in ‘‘ Daily Bread,’’ and a combination of both 
qualities in this superb lyric. 


“Dropp’d feathers from the wings of God 
My little songs and snatches are, 

So light He does not hear them fall 

As He goes by, from star to star. 


“Dropp’d feathers from the wings of God 
I find, and braid them in my hair; 


Men heed them not—they only make 
My soul unto herself more fair.” 


How often in these poems is one struck by the choice of the 
precise or picturesque word or phrase. Do we not all chafe 
in this garment? 

“TI have worn this day as a fretting, ill-made garment.” 


And what a fine etching is this! 


“In black boughs etched upon the moon.” 


In this couplet Gautier would have found fine examples of 
his mot juste. 
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“The firefly winking past the maple-tree 
He shames me with his small essential fire.” 















Although we are not told that the ‘‘night-bird’’ here is the i 
mocking bird, his is surely the song to be characterized as 4 
‘*fountains.’’ a 


“Under their feet are the fountains 
The night-bird’s heart outpours.” 





And as a last example of Mrs. Baker’s gift of epithet we 
may take this verse descriptive of the cardinal’s song: 


“Whipping the air as with a scarlet thong.” 



















The sonnets, as a whole, are among the least interesting and iq 
least successful of the poems included in Blue Smoke. Most | 
of them are not sufficiently vital and therefore not convinc- i 
ing; and many of them, I feel sure, are among Mrs. Baker’s | . 
earlier poems. Yet ‘‘Evening’’ is a beautiful poem, and i 
highly successful in its atmosphere of calm and rest. But | 
there is one sonnet which makes us overlook all the others, so } 
much does it tower above them. And when I say that it is 
perfect I do not mean merely that it fulfills the technical re- | 
quirements of the sonnet, but that it is so fine that it trans- 
cends and leaves one oblivious of its form. It is as fine a 
sonnet as I have ever read—not as universal in its appeal i i 
perhaps—but as fine. And how well it exemplifies the bipar- 
tite sonnet—that splendid, meditative, solid, and austere ve- i 
hicle—with its ‘‘face and converse!’’ In a hedging way, I i 
said just above that this sonnet was perhaps not as universal i 
in its appeal as are some of what we call the ‘‘great’’ son- =| 
nets; yet what could be more universal than the feeling ex- | 
pressed in the memorable closing verse? i 


W. V. M. 
1910 


“Dead—even he. They told me, and that day | # 
Somehow my dreams went wailing, lost in space, 
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Finding the beggared earth a homeless place. 

Then, as Death’s violence to that vital clay 

Slipped from my heart (as Heaven be thanked. it may) 
I saw his passing had but served to trace 

A subtler line in life’s mysterious face: 

He is more friendly since he went away. 


“Grief is the treasure of his own: but I 

Who only touched his garment’s hem, draw near 
And find in him increasingly my part, 

Fall into step, bespeak his company! 

Living, the nearest claim them; but the dear, 
Great dead belong to any humble heart.” 


That is such a sonnet as I fancy Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
would have loved. And he would have inquired after the 
author, written to her, and praised her work. Yes, and he 
might have learned her poem by heart. ,I think that it was 
Miss Harriet Monroe who once said that she thought the 
sonnet played out; but the generation which can produce such 
a one as Mrs. Baker’s need not discard the sonnet. 

In her quatrains and songs Mrs. Baker has given us of her 


best. Take, for example, the quatrain which I cited abeve, 
‘*Lord of wide spaces,’’ or,this one entitled ‘‘ Wisdom.”’ 


“Line upon line, a little here and there, 
We scrape together wisdom with slow care. 
Wherefore? To blossom in a churchyard rose, 
Or to go with the spirit—if it ‘goes?” 


This is such verse as is too rarely written. And it is in her 
songs, perhaps more than in any other poems, ,that the poet 
reveals her woman’s heart—a heart, which without sentimen- 
tality, is sympathetic and tender. Let this matchless little 
song serve to illustrate what I mean. 


“My soul is an Eagle, 
On the wind she rides. 
But my heart is tender, 
A nest-defender 

(My heart is a Dove.) 
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“My soul is scornful, 
Nowhere she bides. 

But my heart goes grieving 
From too-long leaving 

(I will turn home, Love.)” 


There are certain recurring and dominant notes in these 
poems, distinctive and calling for special attention. There is 
that of the poet conscious that she cannot articulate what lies 
deepest in her heart. The Voices have spoken, she has heard, 
but, alas, she falters. 


“What was the word They gave me? Now and then 
The thrushes start to sing it, and the breeze 
Loitering by my ear when Spring’s at hand 

Says a soft word in passing; then again 

Goes murmuring off, high up among the trees, 

Is gone, and I—I did not understand!” 


Then a fresh and invigorating wind blows through her 
verses time and again as in P 


“My heart climbs the sycamore mountains 
And drinks all the winds of the world!” 


Or in this rollicking verse: 


“But we that have waited long stand up and take it full in the face.” 


Most noticeable of all is,the ‘‘blue smoke’’ note—and _ not 
only because the title of the book has prepared us for it. It 
is, after all, the keynote of this collection of. poems. The soul 
which finds Beauty in the common things of every day, finds 
likewise in ascending smoke the symbol of its gratitude and of 
its own elevation toward God. 


“The flame of my life burns low 

Under the cluttered days, 

Like a fire of leaves. 

But always a little blue, sweet-smelling smoke 
Goes up to God.” 
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As for the rest, I can only mention by title a few of the 
most beautiful of Mrs. Baker’s poems. There are ‘‘ Altair,’’ 
‘*Thrushes,’’ ‘‘Good Company,’’ ‘‘The Lost One,’’ ‘‘Love’s 
Return,’’ ‘‘A Pilgrim Song,’’ ‘‘Creeds,’’ ‘‘Possessions’’ and 
‘*Reprieve,’’ with their keenly observed and sympathetically 
interpreted moments in child-life, and ‘‘The Tapping Bush.’’ 
The group of sonnets called ‘‘Brother Singers,’’ (and writ- 
ten.in 1905) is of special interest to us today, because, at a 
time when our poetry was at its ebb, it seemed to forecast 
the revived interest which has come within the past six years. 
It closes with these fine verses: 


“Stand close, and sing! Which one, by God’s good grace. 
Shall catch the morning on his upturned face?” 


That all the poems in Blwe Smoke are not equally suc- 
cessful goes without saying. Some, like ‘‘The Dead Fore- 
runner,’’ ‘‘To the Marching Women,’’ and the war poems 
fail to convince the reader either because they have not lain 


quite close enough to the poet’s heart, or, as in the case of the 
war poems, because the matter has not been fused from mere 
matter into poetry. There is good stuff at the core of ‘‘ Unser 
Gott,’’ for example, but the ‘‘fine frenzy’’ is lacking and the 
moral too obtrusive. And if I have spent most of my time 
over the excellences of this book, it is because they so out- 
number its shortcomings as to make the reader virtually 
oblivious to them. It is a brave, as well as an excellent book, 
one which 


“sends a gallant beam 
Across the thunder and the foam.” 





THE COWBOY AND HIS SONGS 
By J. Frank Dosis 


The old-time cowboy of the free range and the big ranch 
days was, in dress, in language, and in action, so extrava- 
gant that he has generally appeared in literature more as a 
caricature than as a character. Writers, with few and not 
especially notable exceptions, have gone at him with the pur- 
pose of painting him rather than of revealing him. His nat- 
ural picturesqueness and gaudiness have dazzled them into 
*‘playing him up’’; and the result has been a flaming figure 
out of all focus with the background, an enlargement not 
proportioned to the poise of reality. 

The cause for this false brilliance has perhaps lain within 
the subject as much as within the writers who have repre- 
sented it with tawdry and hackneyed trappings. The cow- 
boy was—to a limited extent, is yet—naturally as gaudy as 
a Sioux chieftain, as fond a ‘‘gesture’’ as the hero of the 
‘*Gascony cadets.’’ He liked bells on his spurs or the shanks 
of silver replicating a ‘‘gal’s leg.’’ He would not wear a 
white handkerchief; he tolerated a blue; but he loved a red. 
He rode with ‘‘a forty dollar saddle on a twenty dollar 
horse’’; and, though often no more ‘‘fond’’ of clean linen 
than was Dr. Samuel Johnson, he was as meticulous about 
his shop-made boots as a military martinet is of a shoe-shine 
at retreat. I have seen a cowboy ride a pitching horse, and 
hat in hand, chant this roundelay : 


“Born in a cane-break; fed in a hog-trough; 

Suckled by a she-bear 

And the click of a six-shooter’s music to me ear— 
Whoop he!” 


I have seen him ride and wave his hat and boast his ‘‘hard- 
boiled’’ qualities thus until the pitching actually made him 
spit blood. Then he dismounted, as proud of the crimson 
stain as of his other accomplishments. 
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But this is just one side of the cowboy—the side exagger- 
atel, distorted, over-worked, made sheer cock and bull. 
After all, if you took his boots and spurs and bandanna off, 
the cowboy was a very sober, even grey looking being. There 
were other sides to him; and in Songs of the Cattle Trail 
and Cow Camp, ‘a book just off the presses, Mr. John A. 
Lomax has gathered together, from varied sources, a body 
of verse that reveals these other sides pretty faithfully. 

In these ‘‘Songs’’ that Mr. Lomax has collected, the cow- 
boy is a character colorful enough, but the color is not from 
literary cosmetics; it is the glow of his own reality. Some 
of the’songs are conventional in theme; some are apparently 
imitative in form; but nearly all are interesting, and for this 
one quality much may be forgiven. 

They are interesting because they seem to have been made 
not by outsiders looking on, not by conscious students from 
another realm seeking for ‘‘local color material,’’ but by men 
to the manner born. In other words, they are interesting 
because they are sincere; because they are written out of the 
life which they depict and not on it. They have not the stage 
lit lustre of the picture show cowboy, or the glib ease of a 
Saturday Evening Post cowboy story, or the half true ro- 
mance of a B. M. Bower novel. They are not lustrous at 
all, and their romance is no more, and no less, than that of 
a Francis Parkman writing down the actual events of a 
journey up ‘‘The Oregon Trail.’’ Mark Twain was, from 
all accounts, a most eloquent and sincere swearer. One time, 
a few years after his marriage, all unconscious of the near- 
ness of his wife, he ‘‘turned loose’’ on the buttons that were 
not sewed on his shirt. When he looked about, he heard his 
wife repeating the words he had used. ‘‘Livy,’’ said he, 
‘‘did I sound like that?’’ ‘‘Yes, you did,’’ she returned. 
‘‘Livy,’’ said he, ‘‘you’ve got the right words but you’ve 
got the wrong tune.’’ These ‘‘Cowboy Songs’’ have both 

the right words and the right tune. They are real. 


‘Lomax, John A., Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. 
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This reality may be illustrated. The description of ‘‘The 
Ol’ Cow Hawse”’ is, by no means, the supreme expression of 
poetry, but those of us who have ridden him will more 
than recognize our old saddle scarred and ‘‘bob-wire’’ 
branded pony in these lines: 


“No, he ain’t so much fer beauty, fer he’s scrubby an’ he’s rough, 
An’ his temper’s sort 0’ sassy, but you bet he’s good enough! 
Fer he’ll take the trail o’ mornin’s, be it up or be it down, 
On the range a-huntin’ cattle or a-lopin’ into town, 
An’ he’ll leave the miles behind him, and he’ll never sweat a hair, 
’Cuz he’s a willin’ critter when he’s goin’ anywhere. 
Oh, your thoroughbred at runnin’ in a race may be the boss, 
But fer all day ridin’ lemme have the 
Ol’ 
Cow 
Hawse!” 


Not infrequently the song is one of regret for things that 
were, mingled with some naive philosophy. In ‘‘The Old 
Cowman”’ a good illustration is found: 


“*Twas good to live when all the sod, 
Without no fence nor fuss, 

Belonged in partnership to God, 

The government and us. 

With skyline bounds from east to west 
And room to go and come, 

I loved my. fellowman the best 

When he was scattered some.” 


In that land ‘‘with skyline bounds from east to west,’’ the 
wind blows where it listeth, and it used to list to blow strong. 
From it there was absorbed a vigor of humor and vernacular 
that Larry Chittenden, for once at least, caught in his ‘‘Cow- 
boy’s Christmas Ball,’’ which is included in Mr. Lomax’s 
“eg ongs », 


“The leader was a fellow that came from Swenson’s Ranch, 
They called him ‘Windy Billy,’ from ‘little Deadman’s Branch.’ 
His rig was kinder keerless, big spurs and high-heeled boots; 
He had the reputation that comes when ‘fellers shoots.’ 
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His voice was like the bugle upon the mountain height; 

His feet were animated, an’ a mighty movin’ sight, 

Then he commenced to holler, ‘Neow, fellers, stake yer pen! 
Lock horns to all them heifers, an’ russle ’em like men. 

Saloct yer lovely critters; neow swing an’ let ’em go, 

Climb the grapevine round ’em—all hands do-ce-do! 

You, Mavericks, jine the round-up—just skip her waterfall.’ 
Huh! hit wuz gettin’ happy, ‘The Cowboy’s Christmas Ball!’” 


There are love songs not a few in the collection, but some- 
how the love part is not the best part of them. The cowboy 
in his prime was a bachelor; and though he of all men was 
the most reverent towards woman, love was to him preemi- 
nently ‘‘a thing apart.’’ When he sings of love, he, naturally 
enough, relates love to his other experiences of life; but as 
you read, it is of those other experiences, and not of love, 
that you think. ‘‘A Cowboy’s Love Song,’’ for instance, 
begins with this realistic picture of the range: 


“Oh, the last steer has been branded 
And the last beef has been shipped, 
And I’m free to roam the prairies 
That the round-up crew has stripped.” 


Then the singer goes on to say that he is ‘‘free to think of 


9? 


Susie,’’ who is his ‘‘turtle dove.’’ But Susie is a mere epi- 
sode; she does not enter into the warp and woof of his being; 
she is no part of him as are the dogies that he has followed 
and the range that he has ‘‘worked.”’ 

Sometimes the songs rise into the lilt and sweep of imagi- 
native poetry. A single illustration from a poem written 
by a Colorado cowpuncher must suffice: 


“When my feet are in the stirrups 
And my horse is on the bust; 

When his hocfs are flashin’ lightenin’ 
From a golden cloud of dust; 

And the bawlin’ of the cattle 

Is a-comin’ down the wind,— 

Oh, a finer life than ridin’ 

Would be mighty hard to find.” 
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The cowboy was imaginative; he was also reverent, and, no 
matter how hard and profane he may have grown, he pre- 
served a kind of childlike faith in an enduring personal iden- 
tity through the cycles of eternity. Like the Indian, he was 
fond of picturing Heaven as a happy hunting ground over 
which he might ride his free range ways. The finest song— 
and I use the word finest advisedly—in Mr. Lomax’s collec- 
tion is expressive of this childlike and manlike faith. It is 
a poem by Henry Herbert Knibbs entitled ‘‘Riders of the 
Stars.’’ 


“Have you heard in the starlit dusk of eve when the lone coyotes 
roam, 

The Yip! Yip! Yip! of the hunting cry and the echo that shrilled 
afar. 

As you listened still on a desert hill and gazed at the twinkling 
dome, 

And a viewless rider swept the sky on the trail of a shooting star?” 


Further illustrative of this tendency of the cowboy to in- 


terpret immortality in terms of his loved present, an old 
song that I learned from my grandfather comes to mind; a 
variation of it is to be found in Mr. Lomax’s earlier volume 
of Cowboy Songs. 


“They say there will be a great Round-up 
Where cowboys like dogies shall stand 
To be cut by the Rider of Judgment, 
Who is posted and knows every brand.” 


In the long watches of the night when he whistled or 
yodled the restless cattle into quiet—and no human sound 
that I have ever heard approaches in eeriness or in soothing 
melody that indescribable whistle of the cowboy—with the 
cold and the rain beating under his slicker and the lightning 
making balls of St. Elmo’s fire on the tips of the herd’s 
horns, he was a far ery from that glittering and shooting per- 
sonality that has flamed across the pages of American fic- 
tion. He was then in deeds and in his imaginings and phil- 
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osophy very near to his Anglo-Saxon prototype who, without 
asking or giving odds, fought the fateful elements. 

It will not be asserted, though, that these Songs of the. 
Cattle Trail are poems of a high order; it will not be argued 
that they have the imaginative sweep of the Border Ballads 
of Scotland and England. It must even be admitted that the 
note of reality is sometimes false. But, all in all, as one 
reads them, one is transported to a land far from the snug 
ease and smug occupations of peopled places. I remember 
how, after I had gone away from my childhood and boyhood 
home on a ranch, I used to awake in the morning with the 
sound in my ears of horses being saddled: of the click of a 
spur on hard ground; of the twang of a girth ring against 
a steel stirrup as the saddle was thrown over a horse’s back; 
of the kind of sigh and yawn that some old saddle horses have 
a way of making when they are being led out before day- 
light ; and of the soft syllables that the Mexican hands would 
be speaking to the horses. For days, for months, for years, 
those recalled sounds were my morning awakening. Some- 
times yet they come to me, and I will get out of bed half 
dreaming that I am to ride out in the smoky dawn as free as 
the rope that circles, and as light of heart as the gallop of the 
remuda into the corral gate. The reading of these songs has 
brought such another dawning to me. 

In the realm of literature no great poet, or novelist, or 
short-story writer has revealed the cowboy life. Many have 
tried it. Andy Adams has approached it, and not a few 
whose judgment is worthy of respect argue that Owen Wis- 
ter’s The Virginian is a great novel of the West; it was a fa- 
vorite with Theodore Roosevelt, and Roosevelt certainly 
knew the West. But, though The Virginian has in it a real 
Western man, it does not realize the life of the old cow trails 
and lonely ranges as they were. Mark Twain lived his ‘‘ Life 
on the Mississippi’? and went ‘‘Roughing It’’ to the gold- 
seeking West, where Bret Harte was trying his ‘‘Luck’’ in 
‘‘Roaring Camps’’; Whittier forever embalmed New Eng- 
land in his ‘‘Snow Bound’’; and George W. Cable made his 
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home among the Creoles of New Orleans so as to make their 
‘‘Days’’ immortal. Nearly every spot of localized individu- 
ality in the United States has had its depictor. But that 
vast domain of trails and camps and cattle and cowboys and 
eattlemen that used to stretch from the Bad Lands of Wyo- 
ming to the Rio Grande has not yet found one large enough 
and powerful enough to do it justice. Meanwhile, it con- 
tracts so that its extent is no longer measured by leagues and 
sections, but by acres; its traditions and memories fade 
away; it characters pass. 

The mission of Mr. Lomax, not only in the volume under 
consideration, but also in the more interesting and enduring 
Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, has been to pre- 
serve something of the facts, something of the reality, the 
imagination, the spirit of these cow folks, their times, their 
customs, their songs. He went at his work with the ardor of 
a Westerner and the methods of a scholar. Under the patron- 
age of Harvard University, he ranged the old cow country 
for material. How well he has succeeded those who know 
best can tell. One Christmas right after the first volume 
was out, I was in the home of an old time cattle baron of the 
Big Bend country. He and his partner were reading over 
these old songs, singing them, and under their spell driving 
their herds once more to the far north markets. Another 
Christmas time I was on a small ranch a little west of San 
Antonio. Three cowboys were there, and somehow they had 
got hold of the Cowboy Songs. Many of them they knew 
already, and for hours after supper each night they would 
sing from the book and from memory the songs recorded 
there. Mr. Lomax has done a piece of ‘‘research’’ work 
that will yet be alive long after the fatuous thesis of many 
another son of Harvard shall have turned to dust on its un- 
disturbed shelf. And perhaps sometime a Scott will arise 
to take these songs and ballads and put them into an undy- 
ing history of the truly ‘‘spacious times’’ they represent. 














THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence, 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


A RUSSIAN EASTER IN FRANCE 


As a Y. M. C. A. man in overseas service and assigned to 
the work with the French Army (in other words, a directeur 
américain with the Foyer du Soldat), I had some unusual ex- 
periences in camps of the poilus. I+ is true, I reached France 
too late to witness the frenzy of actual conflict, the Armistice 
having been signed when I was in mid-ocean; but I arrived in 
ample time to see at close range much of the aftermath of war. 
Among the most interesting occurrences that came under my 
Observation was a célebration of Easter by some Russian 
prisoners. 

At that time I was attached to the Foyers du Soldat at 
Camp Bois |’ Evéque, a huge camp of the French Army near 
Toul. There were several thousand Russian soldiers in the 
camp, men who had been captured by the Germans and theif 
allies éarly in the war, and who at the signing of the Armi- 
stice had been sent into France. In France these unfortunate 
men were no longer, in a technical sense, prisoners, but in & 
very real sense they were prisoners still. Among their ad- 
vantages they could reckon little more than food, shelter, and 
a few sous a day (barely enough to buy their tobacco) ; on the 
other hand, their movements were watched, and they were 
forced to do the roughest, most sordid work of the camp. 
Worst of all, they were permitted no communication what- 
ever with Russia, and, as far as I could learn, none of them 
had had any news of their home people since they had been 
made prisoners. Whether their families were alive or dead 
they did not know, The French Government pursued this 
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policy toward them and held them in France through fear, 
apparently, of adding to the strength of the Bolsheviki in 
Russia; as a result, the French Government undoubtedly 
swelled the ranks of the Bolsheviki in France. 


They soon learned that we three American Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries were interested in them. Eliot H. Robinson, nov- 
elist, played the piano and sang for them; I tried to teach 
them a bit of French; Thomas Woody, who had spent more 
than a year in Russia, since the Revolution, and who had been 
sent to the camp especially for Russian work, did everything 
he could for them—he loved them. They responded eagerly 
to our advances—no people could have been more responsive 
to kindness—and gladly accepted us as friends. So we were 
all invited to their Easter celebration. 


That night we trudged through a dark, muddy camp to 
the baraque where the celebration was to take place—a long, 
low wooden hut. The lights shining dimly through the oiled 
cloth of the windows gave no hint of festivity. But when we 
entered a door at one end of the hut, we found ourselves im- 
mediately in a throng of cordial hosts. They pressed forward 
on every side to grasp our hands. But this part of the long, 
low room was not suitable for a reception. We stood in the 
narrow ecntral passage-way with rows of rough wooden bunks 
on either hand. The passage-way was floored (affording a 
splendid abris for rats, as I knew), but the bunks stood above 
the cold, naked soil. The leader of these Russians, a young 
Cossack officer, wearing a picturesque black uniform with a 
long skirt, a high fuzzy cap on his head, a row of cartridges 
(blanks, of course) across his chest, and a dagger at his side, 
greeted us in Russian and French, and escorted us to the 
center of the hut. Here we were astonished at the trans- 
formation wrought by these Russian soldiers upon the erudest 
and barest of interiors. Here the festive note had been struck 
with emphasis—with a gay, striking, though somewhat pa- 
thetic, effect. 


In this central part of the hut, which was free from bunks 
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and floored from wall to wall, several long tables had been 
placed, one near the wall and parallel to it, the others extena- 
ing from this one out into the middle of the room. These 
tables, if I remember correctly, were covered with white cloths; 
at any rate, they were covered with something that looked 
bright and fresh, very different from the bare, greasy boards 
at the noncommissioned officers’ popote where I took my meals, 
There were wild-flowers on these tables, too, and much green- 
ery of various sorts—decorations that tended to divert atten- 
tion from the commonness of the tableware, which included 
some civilized plates and glasses but consisted mostly of tin- 
ware. The room was brightly illuminated with electric lights. 
Fresh green stuff from the woods was arranged about these 
lights and hung in festoons from rafter to rafter along the 
walls. But the thing which I found most unusual in the em- 
bellishments of this soldier home (or prison) was something 
against the wall away from the tables. It was a cross. About 
three feet high, made of cardboard and gilded, it rose up from 
a mass of greenery like an altar. On it were inscribed two 
Russian words, meaning, as I was informed, ‘‘ Christ is Risen.”’ 

For a little while we chatted with our hosts, or, more pre- 
cisely, did the best we could in that direction, Woody, know- 
ing Russian, could talk with anybody. Robinson and I could 
talk only with those who knew a bit of French or German. 
Nobody except ourselves knew any English to speak of—lI 
mean, to speak with. 

Presently, at a signal from the Cossack officer, the Russians 
drew together in front of the cross. Standing reverently be- 
fore that sacred symbol, they went through a ceremony of 
prayer and song, which was beyond my comprehension, but 
impressed me greatly. Then an astonishing thing occurred. 
These rough soldiers turned about and kissed each other. 
Each man, moving about among his comrades, kissed one after 
another, and not as the French do, on the cheeks, but on the 
mouth, and with many signs of zest and affection. Some, as 
they kissed, threw their arms about each other, and patted 
each other fondly on the back. As we three Americans stood 
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looking on, slightly apart from the rest, I noted very friendly 
glances cast in our direction, and I was startled by the 
thought that perhaps some of these strange, affectionate, child- 
like creatures might even go so far as to include us in this 
part of the ceremony. But evidently they deferred to our 
different nationality and our ignorance of the custom; or, 
rather, all but one of them did, for this one, unable to restrain 
his exuberance and good will, rushed up with beaming face 
and gave each of us a hearty smack. I did not exactly relish 
this courtesy, but in view of the spirit in which it was offered 
1 could not think of betraying the slightest distaste for it. 
Indeed, the whole surprising exhibition filled me with sym- 
pathy and admiration rather than revulsion. Fellow soldiers 
in the carnage of the Eastern front, fellow prisoners among 
the Huns, fellow exiles in dismal France, these men had con- 
ceived for one another a very genuine fondness. Recognizing 
then, the sincerity of their feelings and the sanction of Russian 
custom, I could not find it in my heart to be critical toward this 
startling and un-American performance. 


The rites of piety and friendship concluded, everybody took 
his place at table. We three Americans were placed to the 
right and left of the Cossack officer, who, as master of cere- 
monies, occupied the middle seat near the wall, from which 
he could survey and dominate all the convives. The feast, 
naturally, was modest in the extreme: a few cold meats, some 
gaily colored Easter eggs, camp bread, fruit and nuts, sweet 
crackers, and pinard. This last expression is military par- 
lance for the cheap red wine of France, the sine qua non of 
the poilus’ existence, the thing to which they give much of the 
eredit for their victory. 


Presently our Cossack arose and made a speech in Russian. 
I need hardly say, I suppose, that I missed a good deal of this 
speech, which had to do with the significance of the occasion ; 
but Woody on my right and a little Armenian on my left, 
interpreting in English and French, helped me to understand 
much of the Cossack’s eloquence. Closing, the speaker pro- 
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posed a toast. At this juncture the pinard came into requisi- 
tion, and I soon learned that a convention de rigueur exacted 
the emptying and overturning of the glass for each toast, 
Among the toasted were the President of the United States 
and we ‘‘three good American friends of the Russians’’, but 
there were no healths to the French or the other Allies. The 
tributes to the American people and to us three representa- 
tives in particular were fervently expressed and met with a 
spontaneous and hearty response. Indeed, it was easy to see 
that these poor creatures, accustomed during four years to 
find nothing but cruelty or indifference in the alien peoples 
who surrounded them, were deeply touched by our interest 
in them; and we, for our part, were touched by the pathos of 
their gratitude—such a profound gratitude for such a little 
kindness, 































But here I must not fail to mention the fact that we were 
not the only Americans present. . During the progress of the 
feast and speech-making I noticed for the first time a few 
American soldiers, who evidently were casual guests, strollers 
from the adjacent camp, who had the freedom of this. One 
of them (born in Poland, as we presently discovered) rose to 
speak, in Russian. His long speech may have been all very 
well—his hearers certainly gave his bad Russian their respect- 
ful attention ;—but I was most concerned with the striking 
contrast between him and the Russians round about him. 
Slav by birth, he gave no signs of his ancestry in his face or 
his bearing. He had gone into the ‘‘melting pot’’ and had 
come out a brand-new American. Instead of the quiet, 
dreamy, unassertive, serious, somewhat melancholy expression 
which marked the faces of the Russians, he had the keenness, 
the cocksureness, the self-assertiveness of the Yankee, and, 
as if from a height of great achievement, glanced down with 
good-humored, half contemptuous tolerance at his earnest, 
though ‘‘inefficient,’’ hearers. 


But the speech-making came to an end at last, and some 
of the tables were cleared away. Then began the singing. 
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There was choral singing, by a group of fifteen or twenty men, 
led by the Cossack officer, and there were solos. There was 
instrumental music, too, produced by queer Russian instru- 
ments, somewhat on the order of a mandolin, with soft, plain- 
tive notes, and by guitars. But the songs were unaccom- 
panied. And such songs! I have never heard any other music 
like this Russian music, and I have never heard any other 
musie that appealed to me so strongly. There is a softness 
about it, an all-pervasive melancholy, a haunting mystery that 
fascinate me. When a group of thoughtful, sad-eyed Rus- 
Sians sing in unison one of their peasant songs, filled with a 
pathos beyond my power even to suggest, my mind is fre- 
quently inspired to conjure up vivid pictures, pictures that 
are always the same. The music invokes to the ‘‘inward eye”’ 
vast, dreary, cruel wastes, and I can see a great snow-covered 
plain, gleaming pale under the stars, and I can almost feel the 
cold. The music strikes the note of terrible loneliness, and I 
can see in the midst of the plain, dimly visible, a small, dark 
hut, revealing to the night a faint, dull glow through one win- 
dow. Then the music leads me into the hut, and in the candle- 
light I see several dark figures, huddled about a little open fire. 
The figures, in their rough, heavy clothing, are almost shape- 
less, and the men have great shocks of hair and heavy beards; 
a woman holds a child close to her breast; and all sing this 
peasant song that I am hearing, putting into it infinite sad- 
ness, utter hopelessness, as if giving voice to the heaped up 
sorrow of the ages. 


But the songs were not all sad. There were a few lively 
ones, a few comic ones, although these somehow did not seem 
so characteristically Russian as the sad ones. There were, 
too, some bits of very amusing and clever comedy, acted by a 
soldier who was a professional comedian of considerable repu- 
tation in his own country. 


There was, also, some dancing, wondrous dancing. The 
Cossack chief himself favored us with an exhibition of Cos- 
sack dancing—a remarkable display of quickness, agility, wild 
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abandon, barbaric grace. But the most brilliant dancer of 
them all was a fair-haired youth, who, as I was informed, was 
one of the leading dancers of a certain Moscow theatre before 
the war. Wearing a rough shirt and breeches and heavy 
army boots, he glided and whirled, advanced and retreated, 
skipped on his toes, pounded with his heels, crouched and 
sprang—all with smiling ease and captivating grace. There 
was no musi¢e to accompany him; but one was unconscious of 
the lack of it, for his dancing was itself a delightful, intricate 
melody. 


Rapidly the night passed while these talented Russians in 
shabby uniforms played, sang, and danced, tirelessly, in cele- 
bration of Easter. It was six o’clock on that morfing of 
Easter Sunday when we three Americans took leave of our 
cordial hosts and plodded through the wet, silent camp to our 
own hut. It was cold, but our hearts were glowing with the 
warmth that these rough soldiers had put there. 

There was food for thought, too, in this experience. What 
strange people! I mused, before I rolled myself up in my musty 
blankets—how splendidly capable of good if treated with un- 
derstanding and sympathy ! how tragically capable of harm if 
treated with stupidity and dislike! As for the superior smile 
on the face of the American soldier, I asked myself, was 
that justified? These Russians, of course, were not practical, 
not efficient ; but, after all are not souls like theirs, darkly suf- 
fering, exquisitely sensitive, life-probing souls, fairly im- 
portant even in this go-ahead age of ours? 

STANLEY Roya ASHBY. 





FOUR YEARS AND A HALF OF THE 
TEXAS REVIEW* 


By THE EbpIToR 


The Texas Review has now entered upon its fifth volume 
and is. therefore, some four and a half years of age. Its first 
number was issued in June, 1915, with Stark Young as editor, 
Percy Hazen Houston as managing editor, and some half 
dozen more University teachers composing a board of advisory: 
editors. From the content of this first number one may gather 
some notion of the purpose of its founding. The opening 
article is a personal letter of greeting from Edmund Gosse, 
the British critic, who, stressing his own regard for Mr. 
Young, wishes for the magazine ‘‘a long life and high con- 
troversial activity,’’ and then, apparently against his will, 
diverges into reflections upon the war. Mr. Gosse’s note is 
followed by verses from Madison Cawein, Maurice Hewlett, 
Karle Wilson Baker, and Eunice Tietjens. Critical essays on 
literary, political, and economic subjects are contributed by 
Professors Royster, Riker, and Keasbey of the University of 
Texas and Professor Tucker Brooke of Yale. Then come sev- 
eral informal papers from various contributors under the 
general caption of ‘‘The Pump Room,’’ and a brief salutatory 
editorial in Mr. Young’s happiest vein. In effect the editor 
denies that the Review has anything ‘‘so flamboyant, or re- 
monstrant, or overt’’ as a mission to fulfill, declares his con- 
viction that Texas is not vastly different from the rest of the 
world, and so asks ‘‘ patience if we do not always reek’’ of the 
Texas soil. 

In general nature, then, the Texas Review resembles two 
longer established Southern quarterlies, the Sewanee Review 
of Tennessee and the South Atlantic Quarterly of North Caro- 
lina. The Sewanee Review, founded by Professor W. P. Trent 


*Reprinted with slight modification from the Dallas News, and 
by the courtesy of that journal. 
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at the University of the South twenty-six years ago, justly 
claims to be ‘‘carrying on the best traditions of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, De Bow’s Review, and other well-known 
literary journals of the Old South,’’ and to be ‘‘playing an 
important role in helping to stimulate Southern thought and 
Southern letters’’ by publishing ‘‘articles on varied topics of 
literary and educational interest contributed by men and 
women who write with authority and attractive style.’’ The 
South Atlantic Quarterly was founded in 1902 under the joint 
editorship of Professors John S. Bassett and Edwin Mims of 
Trinity College, North Carolina, ‘‘in order to afford better 
opportunity in the South for discussion of literary, historical, 
economic and social questions.’’ But, the editors add, ‘‘it 
knows no sectional jealousy and aims to offer a publishing 
medium in which respectful consideration will be accorded to 
all who have some worthy contribution to make in its chosen 
field.’’ Both these quarterlies, it will: be noted, like the Texas 
Review, have always been controlled by college professors 
representing an individual institution, and the contents of 
both have a strongly academic flavor. They differ from the 
University of California Chronicle in striving to please a 
larger circle of readers than those interested primarily in the 
local institution. Again they differ from the Mid-West Quar- 
terly of the University of Nebraska in their encouragement to 
what Woodrow Wilson has termed ‘‘mere literature,’’ rather 
than longer, weightier papers, the product of unerring scholar- 
ship. On both these points the founders of the Texas Review 
followed the example of its Sewanee and South Atlantic con- 
temporaries in striving to maintain the cultural traditions of 
the Old South. 


Then why was the Texas Review ever brought to life? Into 
a field already occupied by two such excellent periodicals why 
introduce a struggling competitor? The results of the last 
four years suggest the answer. Many writers have been com- 
mon contributors to two or to all three of these periodicals, 
but if the supposed rivalry has really harmed any one of the 
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three that fact has escaped notice. Indeed, to the south and 
west of both North Carolina and Tennessee remains a terri- 
tory fairly wide for one literary magazine to occupy, and in 
this vast Southwestern territory the number of readers in- 
terested in topics of literary, historical, and social nature is 
distinctly greater now than it was twenty-six or even seven- 
teen years past. The promoters of the new venture reckoned 
that the presence of this magazine in Texas would stimulate 
thought and letters among a people whose attention has not 
always been centered on things of the spirit, and that an 
effort so to stimulate them would be worth the cost. 

Whether these high hopes have been realized is a question 
that I will not raise. The contents of the four completed vol- 
umes of the Texas Review speak for themselves. Among its 
contributors in prose have been Alvin S. Johnson of the New 
Republic, Scott Nearing, Raymond M. Alden of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Max Eastman of New York, Grant Showerman of 
Wisconsin, Edwin Greenlaw and Norman Foerster of North 
Carolina, Bernadotte Schmitt of Western Reserve, and Wil- 
liam J. Lawrence of Dublin. Unlike the Sewanee and the 
South Atlantic, it has welcomed verse to its columns, printing 
poems by Gilbert Murray, John Erskine, Richard Burton, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Mary Carolyn Davies, Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, Katharine Warren, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Albert E; Trombly, and many others who are writing poetry 
for the best American magazines. Articles have been written 
for it by men and women living in New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, California and pos- 
sibly other states, besides several foreign countries. These 
facts indicate that the Review has not been merely a local 
enterprise, and that it is free from a charge of sectional bias. 
Some essays first published in its columns have been ‘‘ Words- 
worth at Blois,’’ by George M. Harper of Princeton; ‘‘The 
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Spirit of France in the War,’’ by Marcel Moraud of the 
French High Commission at Washington; ‘‘Highbrows and 
the Drama,’’ by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, and a delightful dis- 
eussion of ‘‘Old Age,’’ by Judge A. E. Wilkinson. 


If this periodical has not always ‘‘reeked of the Texas soil,’’ 
yet from its first number on, its table of contents has borne a 
more or less distinct Texas coloring. Two articles on certain 
phases of Latin American trade, a description of Independ- 
ence Day celebrated in Mexico, a discussion of California 
and the Mexican War, and several spirited denunciations of 
lynching and the mob spirit have a local significance. ‘‘O. 
Henry,’’*‘O. Henry’s Texas,’’ and ‘‘The Humor of O. Henry”’ 
are the titles of independent essays by three distinct writers 
that suggest the geography of their publication. Still more 
apparent has been this trend in the personnel of the contribu- 
tors, among whom Texas has led all the rest. For example, 
one of the most frequent writers for the Review has been Olin 
Wannamaker, until recently head of the English department 
of Southern Methodist University, Dallas. President Lovett 
of Rice Institute, Professors Glasscock, Guerard, Huxley, 
and Woodbridge of the same institution, and the late Prof. 
D. F. Eagleton of Austin College have also appeared there in 
print. Contributors from the University of Texas include 
President Vinson and some twenty-five members of its teach- 
ing staff in various branches. Other Texans who have writ- 
ten for it are Clarence Ousley of Bryan, John P. Sjolander of 
Cedar Bayou, Keith Torbert of Galveston, H. Elizabeth Kalb 
of Houston, Elizabeth Howard West and Mrs. William S. 
Hendrix of Austin, Walter F. McCaleb, late of San Antonio; 
Hilton R. Greer and George Wythe of Dallas, and Ruby Kelly 
Smith of Mexia. Many of these have published from time to 
time in magazines of other States, but the presence of the 
Texas Review right at hand has undoubtedly caused some of 
them to prepare for printing essays or verses that would 
otherwise never have seen the light. To this extent at least 
the venture has proved successful. 
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Now, some cynic may be bold enough to insinuate that the 
world would not be poorer had much of this writing never 
escaped into print. Possibly so. Editorial sins demand full 
confession if the reading public is to grant absolution. Nota 
few proffered manuscripts have been returned to their writ- 
ers each year, but probably others deserved similar rejection. 
In the unexpected removal from this state of both Mr. Young 
and Mr. Houston before the actual publication of its second 
issue, and before they had fixed on it any marked editorial 
policy or definite literary traditions, the Texas Review suf- 
fered a very distinct loss. The magazine has never been able 
to pay for its contributions, as does, for example, that best 
of university publications in America, the Yale Review, nor 
even to pay any one connected with its editorial staff. More- 
over, the business of teaching hundreds of young Texans in 
winter and summer has consumed hours that might well have 
been devoted to correspondence with men and women who 
write with authority and attractive style. Particularly since 
the fateful month of April, 1917, have the editors noted a 
decreased offering of material from outside the state and an 
apparent slackening in the common zeal to write. Yet, de- 
spite difficulties, the Review has been issued regularly and has 
met with encouraging words from some sources whence praise 


is not lightly offered. If the subscription list has never been 


long, it contains the names of a considerable number of the 
best equipped university and public libraries of the South, 
the East, and the West. That the magazine has some readers 
its constant receipt of unsolicited manuscripts bears witness. 
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